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A religious conversion is a com- 
plex human reality, a spiritual 
fact, a sign of a call to the soul 
to accomplish itself in God through 
light, suffering and love. 


THE IDEA OF CONVERSION 


YVES M.—J. CONGAR 


I 


A CONVERSION, IN THE MOST general sense of the word, is a change 
in the principle or principles which contro] the synthesis or direction 


of our life. A conversion in itself does not mean a conversion to God 
or even a conversion to the good: one may turn toward evil, be con- 
verted to Marxism; that which, canonically and morally, is apostasy 
may be, psychologically, a conversion. There are conversions from 
Catholicism to “Orthodoxy,” to Protestantism, even to Judaism or to 
religions outside the Judaeo-Christian tradition. 

One may distinguish between a religious conversion and a moral 
conversion. A religious conversion is a change whose determining 
principle is our relation with God; it implies therefore an element 
of positive intellectual conviction regarding God, a certain representa- 
tion of God and the economy of religion, and, most often, an adher- 
ence to the faith and life of a church. A moral conversion is a change 
in our ethical principles, or at least in their practical application. It 
could be philosophical and independent of a religious conversion prop- 
erly speaking, or it could accompany the religious conversion, the two 
being intimately related, or, again, it could occur within a faith 
which one had never ceased to profess in principle, but with which 
one’s life was hardly, if at all, in conformity. The latter case, called 
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by some a mystical conversion, is that, for example, of St. Francis oi 
Assisi and St. Ignatius Loyola, of Mére Angélique and of Pascal; it 
is also the theoretical case of those who have received, in ecclesiastical 
Latin, the name of conversi, that is to say, of those who, having turned 
from a life based on the world, have turned to a life based on the 
evangelical counsels within the framework of monachism. It is clear 
that in the major cases such a mystical conversion is also a religious 
conversion, for if one does not go from atheism or theoretical unbelief 
to faith, one still goes from a practical unbelief and a life in which 
God plays no role to a meaningful and active faith whose existence 
stems from the reality and desires of God. In this respect there is no 
substantial difference between the case of Pascal and that of Father 
de Foucauld, for example. In the Old Testament the same word was 
already being used for the conversion of pagans to the true God and, 
within the ranks of the chosen people, for a conversion to a life of 
“knowledge of Yahweh” and of obedience to His will (Amos, Osee, 
Isaias).’ 

Two words in Scripture correspond especially to the idea of con- 
version. One is the Hebrew shubh, the Greek epistrephein, whose 
meaning is “to turn,” “to turn round,” “to come back” (in the local 
sense), and, therefore, when applied to the moral order, “to convert 
oneself.” Latin, whose expression has been imitated by Occidental 
languages, has kept the same image: “to turn toward.” One speaks 
of turning, for example, from the shadows to the light;’ of turning 
toward (epi, pros),’ or without further precision, of “converting one- 
self.”* The other word is the Hebrew nacham, whose concrete mean- 
ing is “to moan,” “to sigh,” and whose moral meaning is “‘to repent,” 
“do penance.” The Greek equivalent is metanoein, “to change one’s 
mind,” “to recover oneself,” “to change sentiments”; hence, “to 
repent,” “to be converted.” The Latin paenitere has not retained, un- 
fortunately, either the image of the Hebrew or that of the Greek. Hav- 
ing doubtless come at first from paene, with the meaning “being un- 
satisfied with,” the word, influenced by poena, whose spelling it took, 


1 Cf. E. K. Dietrich, Die Umkehr im A. T. und im Judentum (Stuttgart, 1936). 

2 Acts 26:18, 

2 Osee 14:2f; Amos 4:8; Jonas 2:13; Is. 55:7; 1 Pet. 2:25. 

* Deut. 30:10; Jer. 3:14; Is. 6:10 (cited by Matt. 13:15; Mark 4:12; Acts 28:27); 
Luke 22:32; Acts 3:19, 
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acquired thereby a meaning of onerous compensation or affliction, 
which covers only part of the biblical use of the term. The latter is 
very frequent in the Old and New Testaments, either as a verbal or 
as a substantive;’ one must do penance (be converted) at the an- 
nouncement of the good tidings by a herald.* The fact that, with a 
particular nuance of repentance, the words metanoein and metanoia 
really have a meaning very close to that of epistrephein may be seen 
in numerous texts.’ 


II 


A conversion is a personal step affecting the life of a morally adult 
man, that is, one in whom the principle of moral synthesis is person- 
ally possessed and may be freely chosen or approved. It entails an 
ensemble of psychological and moral changes and of intellectual and 
affective motivations. Factors dependent upon a milieu may also 
have an influence, especially an inhibitive one, as can be seen in 
studies of the psychology of European working classes or of con- 
versions in mission countries, in areas subject to Islam, etc.* Certain 
cases, known to the author of this article, would even lead one to ask 
whether or not a certain atavism does not sometimes influence conver- 
sions from one religious sect to another.’ By this I mean that a conver- 
sion entails a very complex human reality, moral, social, historical, 
and perhaps even genetic, which it is permissible and very interesting 
to study. If not always, at least in many cases a purely psychological 
study of conversions might be made, and the most demanding theo- 
logians, in this respect, put us completely at ease.”° 

Conversions could, therefore, with sufficient documentation be 
grouped according to classes and types, if indeed their extraordinary 
variety can be covered by several types: sudden or gradual conver- 


* Cf. Mark 1:15; 6:12, ete. 
* [éid:, and Matt. 12:41; Luke 5:32; 24:47. 

For example, Acts 20:21; 26:20, where the two expressions are used side by side; 
Mat:. 3:3; Luke 15:7, etc. See A. H. Dirksen, The New Testament Concept of Metanoia 
(Washington, 1932), and the article metanoeo-metanoia by J. Behm in Kittel, Theol. 
Waorterb. z. N. T., 1V, 972-1004. 

® Cf. S. Ligier, L’adulte des milicux ouvriers (2 vols., Paris, 1951); Les conversions. 
Compte-rendu de la 8me Sem. de Missiologie de Louvain (1930) (Louvain, 1930). 

® Comp. A. von Ruville, La marque du véritable anneau, p. 193. 

10M. Penido, “Conversion, subconscient et surnaturel,” in Dious Thomas (Fr), 1930, 
pp. 305-316. 
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sions; those in which the reasons precede and those in which they fol- 
low the decisive moment when that moral or religious “turning,” 
which constitutes the essence of conversion, occurs; for it often hap- 
pens that the new principle for synthesis is acquired suddenly as by 
an instantaneous illumination, and that all the structures of reasons 
and answers come only afterward. This is the case, for example, of 
Alphonse Ratisbonne, of P. Robert Bracey,” of Paul Claudel.” There 
are entirely personal conversions, and the Catholic Church prefers 
them. In the words of Cardinal Vaughan: “The conversion of souls 
one by one, precisely as they enter the world and depart from it to 
their particular judgment one by one, is the result that I look for. . . .” 
Certain group conversions, like that of the Anglican monks of Caldey 
in 1913, fall within this category, for they are in reality a number 
of personal conversions more or less related and simultaneous. The 
psychologist of religion, on the contrary, would leave a place for col- 
lective conversions. There have been in history and doubtless still 
are, in contemporary missionary chronicles, examples of social 
groups following their head in a collective manner, and there are also 
revivals and evangelizing campaigns, especially among Protestants, 
which lead to sudden, collective “conversions,” for instance, the work 
of Moody and Evan Roberts in the Revival of Wales in 1904-1905, 
the appeals of the Salvation Army, and the like.” 

The different psychological “explanations” of the fact of conver- 
sion often emphasize some real aspect (on the phenomenal level) of 
the latter, but are too brief and too partial to explain the ensemble. 
They have often been influenced, in works of religious psychology, by 
the preferential attitude adopted by E. D. Starbuck, the beginner of 
such studies, toward adolescence as a privileged moment for con- 
version; or still again by the rather Protestant view of conversion 
as sudden and definite, with a predominant feeling of sin being over- 
come through a total surrender of grace, to the will and service of 
God. William James“ saw conversion as the end of an unconscious 
incubation of feelings and of ideas which finally appear, or rather 


11 Cf. Roads to Rome (London, 1901), pp. 10f. 

12In Th. Mainage, Les témoins du renouveau catholique (Paris, 1917), pp. 65. 
13 Cf. G. Swarts, Salut par la foi et conversion brusque (Paris, 1931). 

14 Psychology of Religion (1899). 

15 Varieties of Religious Experience (1902). 
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explode, upon the level of clear consciousness under the pressure of 
our desire to replace the decrepit and dispersed elements of our men- 
tal synthesis by a stronger and more unifying principle, either 
through an emotional shock, a new perception, or a combination of 
circumstances which throw light upon the wear, the disorganization 
and the lack of cohesion in our previous system. A contemporary 
psychologist like R. H. Thouless, while distinguishing several kinds 
of conversions, some of which go beyond this explanation, returns 
to the same thing in the long run under a different form; feelings 
habitually checked by a resistance which opposes their affirmation 
and assertion overcome this resistance and rise to the conscious life. 
This outline is particularly applicable to the conversions of young 
people in which there is a desire to escape from some habit of sin 
which is weighing them down at the precise age when they are strug- 
gling to attain and affirm their proper synthesis. But Thouless him- 
self acknowledges that this does not take into account intellectual con- 
versions, of which conversions from one religious sect to another 
from a part. 

Certain psychoanalysts have given a rather simple interpretation 
of the fact of conversion; candidates for conversion would be found 
among beings of changeable psychic make-up, without innate unity. 
The need to unify themselves causes them to subordinate or suppress 
one part of themselves for the benefit of the other part. Moreover, 
feeling themselves inadequate, they attach themselves to a powerful 
friend who completes them, calms them and permits them to com- 
pensate for their failures. But this solution to their anguish is paid 
for with a loss in human value.” 


In the considerations of these psychologists there are many things 
which are partly right and which depend, moreover, as much (if not 
more) upon simple description as upon explanation. It is certain 
that conversion occurs at the end of a crisis accompanied by a definite 
disequilibrium which one is trying to overcome as well as by a loss 
of inner security. That is why a young man’s effort to achieve a 


16 Cf. in this regard Santo de Sanctis, La conversione religiosa (Bologna, 1924), re- 
viewed by P. A. Gemelli in Vita e Pensiero, Sept. 1924; E. Harms, Psychologie und 
Psychiatrie der Konversion (Leyden, 1939), cited by M. Nédoncelie, “Les faits de con- 
version devant la conscience chrétienne,” in J'ai rencontré le Dieu vivant (Paris, 1952), 
pp. 24-25. 
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proper balance in his personal life, or some shameful experience 
felt to a point of paroxysm, some vice or sin, or even such an experi- 
ence as grief, sickness, war, captivity, in fact, even a simple change 
of environment” can be propitious for conversion. It is certain that 
the latter represents the attainment of a means to a more satisfactory 
synthesis, that it is an integration, but still one must examine under 
what conditions and in what way this fulfillment and this integration 


come about. 

Inasmuch as all goes on in the psychic life of man, it is understand- 
able that psychologists who explore the conscious and the subcon- 
scious give a psychological translation of the facts. But two consid- 
erations seem to demand that one can, and even that one should, go 
beyond these explanations. The first is that of truth as represented 
by the phenomenological method. Conscience has a content, an in- 
tentionality. It is more than a question of analyzing and thus “ex- 
plaining” the way things happen; it is necessary to consider and seek 
to “comprehend” the content and meaning of what is happening. 
Now converts perceive and affirm certain things, and the convergence 
of their experience and affirmation must in itself be of value. I be- 
lieve that a proof may be drawn from them, bringing with it a moral 
certitude of the kind based on converging testimony, in favor not only 
of the existence of God but of His action upon souls as well as of the 
reality of certain mystical facts. Indeed, an affirmation recurs in 
accounts of conversions (less, surely, in juvenile “conversions,” which 
psychologists have more willingly dealt with, than in mystical con- 
versions), namely, that there is a guiding and determining role played 
by a living, but transcendent and invisible Person. The experience 
they have undergone seems to them not only directed toward God, but 
conducted by Him, and that which they claim regarding this initiative 
and direction resembles in a remarkable way what theologians call 
the action of grace. Hence a phenomenologist of religion concludes: 
“We cannot describe the structure of conversion without including 
this divine action as a factor for comprehension.” It is perhaps awk- 


17 Cf. V. Monod, “Le voyage, le déracinement de l’individu hors du milieu natal con- 
stituent-ils un des éléments déterminants de la conversion religieuse?” in Rev. Hist. & 
Philos. relig., 1936, pp. 385-399. 

18 G. Van der Leeuw, La religion dans son essence et ses manifestations (Paris, 1948), 
p. 522. 
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ward to speak, as does Father Mainage, of a “dualism” existing in 
the soul of the convert; nothing, however, is more attested to than the 
certitude of moral evidence experienced by so many converts that 
what is happening to them does not come from them, fundamentally, 
but from God. 

The second consideration might proceed as follows: From the 
physiological or medical point of view, John the Baptist died, simply, 
of a hemorrhage. From the theological point of view, his death is 
a martyrdom which crowns the testimony rendered to the incarnate 
Word; it is related to the history of salvation and has a saintly char- 
acter. This example helps us to understand that the same fact may 
permit of different interpretations, situated at different levels, de- 
pending upon different means of knowledge and criteria. In a con- 
version the psychologist may see the outcome of a crisis whose devel- 
opment he has more or less exactly and completely analyzed; he may 
also note a point at which an explanation based upon the ordinary 
“laws” of human behavior stops in the face of data going beyond 
natural measurements and order. He arrives thus—and must make 
allowances for this as something possible beyond his explanation— 
at the point where the apologist begins to speak of a moral miracle. 
On the contrary, nothing would be more disappointing, even ridicu- 
lous, than to pretend to “explain” by some internal conflict a fact 
like the conversion of St. Paul. The ideas of Jung on this subject,” 
while having some valid elements, are altogether inadequate. 

The theological interpretation of the fact of conversion is related 
to particular dogmatic criteria proceeding from the statements of Rev- 
elation and of faith concerning the reality of God and of His action, 
and spiritual and moral criteria, taking into account the wholeness of 
life, purity, the spiritual fruits of the motivation, the fecundity and 
the superior well-being which will flow from it. For a conversion com- 
ing from God is not merely a psychological fact, it is a spiritual fact; 
it is not only an end, a refuge after a storm; it opens, rather, a source 
for others, entering into the inexhaustible history of charity and the 
return of creation to God by means of light, love and suffering. 


18 Cited by R. H. Thouless, An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion (ed. 1950), 
pp. 189 f. 
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Ill 


Classical theology has hardly been concerned with conversion be- 
yond its study of the decisive act of justification. The two principal 
references are St. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. theol., I-II, q. 113 (and 
parallel passages), and the Council of Trent, sess. VI, especially c.5 
and 6.” Justification, which is the borderline case, manifests in all 
their force theological affirmations about conversion as supposing a 
gracious and sovereign act of God. It is realized in the baptism of 
small children without any conscious human act. One is then in the 
presence of conversion as an act of God (of grace) in the pure state. 
It is rather curious to note that Protestantism, which originally in- 
sisted upon pure grace and the passivity of man, has come around 
on the one hand to questioning and even to challenging infant bap- 
tism, and on the other hand to emphasizing the role of experience in 
conversion. But Protestants faithful to a traditional stand on the 
sacramental value of baptism, even of small children, distinguish, as 
does for example J. Stracham in the Encyclopedia of Hastings,” 
between regeneration, produced at baptism by an act of God (cf. 
Job 3:7), and conversion, implying a free act of man (cf. Acts 3:19). 

In fact, that which is ordinarily called conversion takes place in 
the conscious life of an adult and entails generally a whole process 
of preparation and gradual approach. It is rare for it to be abso- 
lutely instantaneous and identified with justification. In this gradual 
advance, theology, at least that which follows the Augustinian-Thom- 
istic tradition, affirms the necessity of actual grace from God, that is 
to say, action upon the intelligence and the will; a theological point 
which has recently received new attention during a controversy pro- 
voked by the work of Father H. Bouillard.” 

But if Catholic theology strongly underscores the primacy and the 
decisive role of grace, which precedes any merit on man’s part in 
such a way that the very beginning of conversion is in fact the fruit of 
grace,” it also underscores the reality and the role of human liberty.” 


20 Comp. R. Aubert, Le probléme de Pacte de foi (Louvain, 1945), pp. 76 f. 

21TV, 107-108. 

22 Conversion et grace chez S. Thomas d Aquin (Paris, 1944). 

28Cf. Denzinger, 174f (canons of the 2nd Council of Orange; Aubert, op. cit., pp. 
36f) ; 797 and 813 (Council of Trent), and the Index systematicus X e and g. 

24 Cf. Denzinger, Index systematicus, VI, VII d, X g. 
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Since St. Augustine, theology has even attempted to analyze as closely 
as possible the alternate play of grace and liberty; attempts at ex- 
planation abound.” Without entering into the details of an analysis 
derived from other articles we shall stay close to biblical texts and 
the experience of converts, showing how the God of grace and the 
liberty of man approach each other in a kind of dialogue or recipro- 
cal conditioning which resembles the game of dominoes, in which I 
may place my six if my partner has placed his six. When one reflects, 
especially when the object of reflection is the Gospel of St. John, 
it is plain that, if placed in the presence of that which for them will 
eventually become the truth of Jesus Christ, and which approaches 
them at first under the form of some sign or occasion, souls begin 
to declare themselves for or against, according to a fundamental dis- 
position whose decisive reality is, psychologically, an opening or 
closing of the self. The question is to know what is the sign of our 
love. If it is open to the appeal and wishes of Another, it will go as 
far as charity. The love of God will become above all things, in the 
light of faith, this principle for a new synthesis, capable of modeling 
and unifying our entire personality. For conversion will go that far. 
One may say of it what Kierkegaard says of faith: “Belief is not 
an understanding like another, one more qualification applied to the 
same individual [we would add: an idea or a new system of ideas] ; 
no, risking belief, man himself becomes another.” 

Theology analyzes the typical acts of conversion-justification. 
They are, according to St. Thomas and the Council of Trent: faith, 
joined with fear and hope, initial love, repentance and a firm purpose. 
But theologians know that life does not always respect classifications 
and that, above all, it is synthetic and concrete, not analytical.” 

To speak of the apologetical utilization of the fact of conversion 
might seem to involve difficulties. “Utilization” is an odious and vul- 
gar word. One must not, precisely, “utilize” conversions which are, 
above all, for God and for the soul. But we are called to give glory 
to God and to save ourselves “in a Church,” hence one with another, 
and, in a certain manner, one through another. That is why in the 


25 See, for example, that of Fénelon in his V1 Lettre sur la religion. 

26 Loc. cit. 

27 Cf. Ed. Hugon, “La notion théologique de la psychologie de la conversion,” in 
Rev. Thomiste, July-Sept., 1919, pp. 226-241. 
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New Testament conversions are already shown to have the value of a 
miracle or “sign” for those who do not yet believe; St. Paul has 
related his own several times. They have an apologetical value 
and are an aspect of the great Sign of the Church mentioned by the 
Council of the Vatican.” 

One may at first treat certain facts of conversion as a moral mir- 
acle, by means of a discussion purely dialectical and intellectual. A 
moral miracle is an observable fact which manifestly goes beyond 
the normal possibilities of explanation based upon what psychology 
and history teach us as occurring ordinarily in the human sphere. 
If, when all the possibilities have been exhausted, natural explana- 
tions prove to be insufficient or ineffectual, the mind is forced to ad- 
mit an extraordinary intervention on the part of God, the First Cause, 
Light and Master of our minds. A rigorous proof, without being in 
itself impossible, will, however, always be difficult. This difficulty 
will be experienced in the case of a physical miracle, where we are 
dealing with natural sciences whose laws are rigorous, and where 
experimentation permits us to know them rather well. It is even more 
difficult in the moral order, since this involves the science of the mind, 
whose multiple resources are neither well defined nor explored, in 
fact, are almost unexplorable. The critical demands of the erudite 
and unbelieving may here, as in the case of any miracle, play a bene- 
ficial role in insisting that we retain only those facts which withstand 
rigorous investigation. But these demands must be limited when 
there is question of applying that phenomenological method which I 
have already mentioned. The fact of conversion is to be taken as a 
totality; it is not enough to explain each of its elements separately by 
a natural cause, somewhat like Napoleon defeating separately the 
armies allied against him. One may explain away this or that ele- 
ment; one has still to account for the remaining whole, without ignor- 
ing its intentionality and its reference to God to whose presence and 
action the subject bears witness. It is the totality, and this testi- 
mony, which must not be overlooked. In regard to cases like those 
of St. Paul, Augustine, and Francis of Assisi, it seems difficult to 
reject the idea of a moral miracle. 


28 Sess. III, c. 3 (Denzinger, 1794) ; comp. D. Grasso, “Il fenomeno della Chiesa nelle 
conversioni contemporanee,” in Problemi scelti di Teologia contemporanea (Rome, 1954), 
pp. 189-198. 
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The conclusion, it must be admitted, will hardly be compelling or 
fully evident if one remains merely on the plane of critical analysis 
or discussion. On the other hand, a conversion shows forth its full 
apologetic value when it is treated as a sign manifesting an approach 
or call of God to such as do not refuse, a priori, the possibility of con- 
version, for they do not fear to sound the depths of their own souls. 
The fact of conversion then unfolds its full attraction, no longer ap- 
pealing to a purely rationalistic intelligence but appealing to a soul 
actually in search of God and having an attitude of openness toward 
His approach. The moral miracle in a conversion, weak, perhaps, or 
ambiguous from the point of view of proof, acquires a superiority, 
even over the physical miracle, in its value as a sign. It is, in effect, 
more homogeneous, on the one hand, with the Word and the faith to 
which one is being introduced, and on the other, with the quest which 
man may eventually make for sanctity, for the active presence of 
God, for his own fulfillment fin God and through God. Moreover, 
a conversion, in souls of a certain depth, is accompanied by a call or 
aspiration which Bergson has shown to be that of heroism or sanctity; 
for it is a sign that a spring is open, very close to us, and it awakens 
our desire to seek it and drink deeply. Finally, if there is question of 
intellectual conversions, or conversions from one religous sect to an- 
other with a real intellectual value, converts act according to the intel- 
lectua] motives for their conversion when they themselves fully under- 
stand them. One must not, however, expect too much in this regard. 
Experience demonstrates that in a great number of cases the intellec- 
tual motivation for conversions is not on the level of rigorous proof. 
Subjectively the motives have sufficed, and validly, to change all the 
perspectives of a man; objectively, on the plane of reasons universally 
communicable to other critical minds, it may happen that their value 
is rather weak. This is better understood if we recall that we are 
dealing with a practical choice affecting the spiritual and moral orien- 
tation of an entire life, and that also, in such a step, conscience and 
the role of God have a decisive subjective importance. The needs and 
difficulties vary so much from one man to the other! Let us add that the 
reasons for a conversion from one religious sect to another are often 
of a very serious kind, and that the motives for deconversion, the loss 
of faith or apostasy, are also very often of a somewhat weak objective 


and critical value, 
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The fact of a deconversion or of “‘conversion” in reverse, as well 
as of moral and religious conversions recorded by non-Catholic Chris- 
tian communions, sects and other religions, poses a difficult question 
for apologetics, regardless of allowances made for sociological rea- 
sons (valid, for example, in the numerous conversions made to Islam 
in certain countries). It is important, in the face of this difficulty, to 
remember the theological nature of apologetics. Apologetics should 
not require more, or something else, in this matter than that which 
theology admits, but should seek to keep and remain under the gvid- 
ance and illumination of theology. Now theology admits not only 
that all men seek God as they can (Acts 17:27), but also that the grace 
of God operates outside the boundaries of the Catholic Church, seek- 
ing to orientate souls toward God, toward the God of Jesus Christ 
and of that salvation to which His incarnation is the key. Under these 
conditions, the true, Catholic and apostolic Church of Jesus Christ 
appears as the place wherein this conversio ad Deum, this reductio in 
Deum, finds, necessarily, its full truth and plenitude. Other Chris- 
tian communions, but also, in some way and with some right, other 
forms wherein the human search for the Absolute find an outlet and 
expression, are most assuredly wandering, incomplete and false in 
some respects, but they too are concretely related to the quest for God 
which the royal priesthood of Jesus Christ has assumed, redeemed 
and continues to dominate. From the point of view of apologetics, 
conversions to Catholicism are major cases rather than unique ones; 
likewise, Catholic saints appear more as the foremost of their kind 
' than as the only ones.” Here as elsewhere, here especially, apologet- 
ics must avoid superficial haste and the spirit of triumph. It does not 
have to prove more than theology affirms. 


IV 


We might call confessional conversions those which take place be- 
tween one Christian communion and another, and which, therefore, 
are not so much on the plane of De vera religione as of De vera Ec- 
clesia. They may be from the Catholic Church to the “Orthodox” 
Church, or to one or other Protestant sect or communion. From the 
Catholic point of view they are, of course, apostasy.” It has been 


~ 99 Comp. Mainage, La psychologie de la conversion, L. 10 (Paris, 1915), pp. 369 f. 
80 (Cf. Denzinger, 1815, and Codex Jur. Can., c. 2314. 
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maintained that in the United States conversions to Protestantism are 
more numerous than those from Protestantism to Catholicism.” Actu- 
ally, conversions from Protestantism to Catholicism in the United 
States today reach a figure of about 115,000 (1,071,897 for the ten 
years 1943-53; 115,214 in 1947). There exist, or have existed, in 
different countries associations or organizations which try to aid these 
conversions. A Casa dei Convertendi existed in Rome from 1673 to 
1895." In the United States the Catholic Evidence Guild makes apol- 
ogetic exposés and edits pamphlets toward this end (the Narberth 
Movement). The Association of Convert Makers of America has as its 
purpose the conversion of Protestants and atheists (without wishing to 
put them in the same category). Similar associations exist in Eng- 
land, Holland, Germany, and elsewhere. But we are less concerned 
here with giving a statistical documentation than with emphasizing the 
meaning of confessional conversions and the conditions for their legiti- 
mate quest. 

Who could deny that this quest is legitimate in principle? That 
becomes evident as soon as one acknowledges the existence of a given 
religious truth, and the fact that only one Church is true, having ex- 
isted since Christ and the Apostles. No one can blame a man for try- 
ing to make others share in a truth which he holds; no one can blame 
a Catholic for trying to attract to his Church and to his communion 
the greatest number of men possible, believers or not, already Chris- 
tian or not. But this can never mean that adherence to an organiza- 
tion may be brought about by any means whatsoever, in the same way 
that any enterprise recruits members or clients. If the end itself is 
legitimate and praiseworthy, there might be ways to pursue it which 
would not only be dishonest, but would betray and distort the end 
itself. The apostolate is not a form of propaganda like any other; 
it is a spiritual, even supernatural, process which stems from super- 
natural faith and charity. That being so, it is vital that liberty and 
honesty of means be safeguarded at every step of the road toward 
truth. One would fail were one to use psychological, moral or social 

81 See P. Blanshard, American Freedom and Catholic Power (Boston, 1950), and espe- 


cially Will Oursler in Christian Herald, April 1954; refutation by Father Burke, SJ., in 
America, April 10, 1954 (French translation in Document. cathol., June 13, 1954, col. 


755-59). 
82 J. Kleyntjes, “Un hospice pour nouveaux convertis 4 Rome au XViie siécle,” in 
Rev, Hist. ecclés.. XXX VII (1942), 435-437. 
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pressure, such as mass propaganda.” One must respect the difference 
and the distance between “proselytism” and “evangelization” or, to 
speak like certain Protestant authors,“ between mission and propa- 
ganda. More and more, there is a tendency among Catholics to seek 
the foundation for a sane tolerance in that essential condition for an 
act of faith, that of being free.” In the case of a man who is an even- 
tual candidate for conversion one must respect the gravity of the prob- 
lems, of the search, and the profundity of the questions he asks him- 
self and which are a stumbling block to him. Nothing is more sadden- 
ing than to observe the simplicity with which certain Catholics think 
to answer and nullify all questions with a ready-made formula. Often 
spiritual profundity is on the side of the one who is undergoing the 
difficulties; even one who has the faith and who, in a sense, “has” the 
truth, can only keep himself on the level of both by a perpetual quest 
and with the spirit of interrogation and open-mindedness. Neither 
certitude nor the absolute value of truth is being excluded here, but 
rather apologetical haste and a simplified dogmatism without spirit- 
ual depth. 

The very end of the apostolate and of evangelization is not to re- 
cruit adherents to a group, to gain in human influence, but to help 
men to fulfill themselves in God and with God, that is to say, accord- 
ing to the positive plan for salvation which God has realized in Christo 
et in Ecclesia. “I came that they may have life, and have it more abun- 
dantly” (John 10:10). One easily sees the application of such a 
method in conversions from atheism to God, or from a non-Christian 
religion to the Christ of the Gospel and of the Church. But the method 
is the same, mutatis mutandis, for all conversions to the Catholic 
Church. In going from another Christian communion to Catholicism, 
one goes from a state wherein the heritage of Jesus Christ, the treas- 
ure of the means to salvation and communion, is found more or less 
seriously impoverished or deformed, to the true ark of salvation 
wherein the truth of Revelation is fully safeguarded, and the pleni- 
tude of the means of grace instituted by God perfectly preserved, of- 
" 38Cf. the well-known book by S. Tchakhotine, Le viol des foules par la propagande 
politique. 

34 Chr. Keysser, J.-P. Lange. 
35 See Codex Jur. Can., c. 1351, and the declarations of His Holiness Pius XII on the 


liberty of conversions, regarding Yugoslavia, in his discourse before the Rota on October 
6, 1946 (Oss. Romano, Oct. 7 and 8, or Acta Ap. Sedis, XXXVIII [1946], 392 f). 
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fered and put into operation. The Catholic Church is that Communio 
sanctorum wherein the plenitude of the sancta can procure the full 
realization of the sancti. This does not mean that all was false or 
valueless in the Christian communion to which one belonged. There 
already existed there sancta and very real values, but imperfect, 
more or less distorted and mixed with error. Consequently, in con- 
verting from a non-Catholic Christian communion to the Catholic 
Church, one is to renounce nothing which one held of the true, the 
good, the Christian, but to restore it to its true place, correct it, afirm 
it, complete and fulfill it through the communion with a unity which 
is the plenitude of grace and truth. Conversion is a fulfillment. Far 
from being pure theory, it is a fact attested to by the blessed experi- 
ence of numerous converts.” 

That is why confessional conversions, being conversions in which 
intellectual convictions play a decisive role, are often at the same 
time mystical conversions both moral and religious. They are gen- 
erally accompanied by an increase in love of God, in the spirit of hu- 
mility and penance, in communion with the Father through Jesus 
Christ, in feeling for the presence of God, in the desire and search 
for a purer life. This fact alone has an apologetical value, and it 
should be taken into account, discreetly, in discussing the question 
of conversions to something other than the Catholic Church.” 

The nature of confessional conversion entails again certain conse- 
quences of a practical nature. Theologically, the term “abjuration” 
is not false for there are really errors to renounce, objectively at least; 
but the term “profession of faith” is more correct, more comprehen- 
sive, and at the same time less objectionable psychologically; the 
Holy Office has preferred it in recently approved formulas, which 
themselves place more stress upon the positive adherence to Catholic 
truth than upon the rejection of error.” In this light, and with greater 
insistence upon the positive side, confessional conversions, which have 
always existed in the Church, begin to lose, if they have ever had it, 
their polemic sharpness and any aspect of rivalry. They take their 
- 86See Newman, Loss and Gain; Difficulties Felt by Anglicans, 1, 350; Essay on 
Develop., pp. 199-203; V. Ivanov, “Lettre & Charles Du Bos,” in Correspondance d'un 
coin @ [autre (Paris, 1931), pp. 175-176. 

37 Comp. Cardinal Dechamps, Oeuvres, I, 425. 

38 See my article “Abjuration,” in the encyclopedia Catholicisme, Vol. I (Paris, 1948), 
col. 39-40. 
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place in the great context of efforts inspired by the Holy Ghost—as 
is recognized by the pronouncement of the Holy Office De re oecu- 
menica of December 20, 1949—with a view to uniting all Christians 
under the only visible Church of Christ and the Apostles. Surely, 
the field of oecumenical work is not limited to the search for indiv- 
ual conversions; it necessitates a preparation with historical and uni- 
versal dimensions. But the conversions themselves, which represent 
a personal entry into unity, may no longer be considered in the spirit 
of rivalry or confessional victory, but in that of spiritual emulation 
and zeal for the kingdom of God, so well expressed by Msgr. Char- 
riére, Bishop of Fribourg, Lausanne and Geneva, in his letter to Msgr. 
Brillioth, February, 1946; “Nor can union be realized in the manner 
of a triumph of one over another like that which is seen on the tem- 
poral plane. ...”* 


38 Comp. the pastoral letter of Msgr. Stéhr, Bishop of Mainz, May 22, 1952. 


(Translated by Alfeo Marzi) 





For a proper sociology of the in- 
tellectuals we would do well ~to 
examine the values of the new elite, 
the intellectuals of the social sci- 


ences. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST 
AND HIS VALUES 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 


I 


For SOME TIME IT HAS BEEN apparent that taxonomic studies of intel- 
lectuals and the values they hold would throw light on both intellec- 
tuals and the nature of contemporary society. The purposes of this 
inquiry are, first, to offer some definitions and descriptions of the 
intellectuals as a group or a class; and, second, to suggest a plan of 
classifying intellectuals by the system of values or social theories 
they hold.* Value systems are, indeed, the root and the meaning of 
the history of intellectuals, or, to say it in more impersonal terms, 
of intellectual history. The whole essay will be governed by what is 
conceived to be, in rather general terms, a Thomistic theory of state 
and society. We may profit by a sociology of the intellectuals, just as 
we have gained by social inquiries into nearly all of the groups in 
modern society. There is, no doubt, some resentment against a 
general inquiry about intellectuals, for the intellectuals, especially 
those who are devoted to scientific work, seem to believe they can 
stand in judgment on all others.* Such endeavors have reflected the 


1This paper was given at the Notre Dame University Symposium on Ethics and the 
Social Sciences, October 18-19, 1957. .- 

2See my article, “Public Opinion and the Intellectuals,” The American Political Science 
Review, XLVIII (June, 1954), 321. 
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controversies within intellectual life, as well as the functional 
exclusiveness or separateness of the intellectual from other members 
of society." At a somewhat vulgar level, it has resulted at times in the 
amateur psychoanalysis of the opposition, culminating in the charge 
that conservatives are a little psychoneurotic because of a concern 
over “status.” In addition, it is suggested, often by implication, that 
those who are religious are inclined to be authoritarian in their per- 
sonalities.* A sociology of the intellectuals would submit the libertas 
philosophandi to the criticism to which any and all social groups are 
subject.’ Such a “process” suggests that as much intellectual activity 
arises from a metaphysical position as from the traumas resting un- 
easily in the subconscious. It suggests even that the scientific prin- 
ciple in human relations is the expression of a metaphysical choice. 
Quis custodiet custodes? is always a good question. Who are to 
judge the intellectuals? Are they above the judgments made by the 
vulgar, or by individuals outside of the groups of specialized func- 
tion? Intellectual life has at any moment both the element of meta- 
physical choice and the fact of function in society. 

R. H. S. Crossman has held that the educated elite must subject 
any conclusions it reaches to the acid test of inexpert common sense, 
as represented first by the elected politicians, to whom they are re- 
sponsible between elections, and then by the masses, when they assert 
their sovereignty at the polls. Crossman insisted at the Milan Cul- 
tural Freedom Congress that political wisdom has very little to do 
with formal education and that character is more important than 
either knowledge or quickness of wit. He further concluded that the 
quality of political discussion does not noticeably improve as one 
ascends from the masses to the experts. Just because a man may 


SJosef Pieper has observed that there is an exclusiveness among the learned which 
is an expression of their difference from the many. See “On the Idea of the ‘Academic,’ ” 
Thought XXX (Winter, 1955-56), 593-594. 

4See Richard Hofstadter, “The Pseudo-Conservative Revolt,” The American Scholar, 
24 (Winter, 1954-1955), 9 ff. See in general Hofstadter, The American Political Tradi- 
tion and the Men Who Made It (1948), Ch. X, on “Woodrow Wilson: The Conservative 
as Liberal.” The most influential contemporary work treating intellectual positions in 
the light of Freudian analysis is, of course, T. W. Adorno and Others, The Authoritarian 
Personality (1950). 

5 Robert B. Sutton, “The Phrase Libertas Philosophandi,” Journal of the History of 
Ideas, XTV (April, 1953), 310-316. 
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know more, he is not necessarily wiser.’ Both the intellectuals of the 
right and of the left may have, and often do have, a warm feeling and 
sympathy with the ordinary mind. Woodrow Wilson liked Walter 
Bagehot and Bagehot liked Shakespeare because he had “a broad 
tolerance and sympathy for illogical and common minds,” and 
because he had a great ability to understand inferior minds. Bage- 
hot, a sober conservative, had a strong love of the common man with 
his ordinary opinions. Like Burke, both Bagehot and Wilson saw the 
common judgment as the cement of society; and at least Bagehot and 
Burke might agree that only dull nations like the Romans and the 
British could remain self-governing.” 


II 


It is clear that the formation of values comes through traditions in 
teaching, in which the intellectuals are the more powerful force. 
What is meant by intellectuals? When Russell Kirk edited the first 
number of his new conservative review, Modern Age, he said of 
Julien Benda, “By Clercs, Benda meant those persons of learning 
and taste, particularly writers and teachers, whose duty in every 


age it is to preserve the integrity of moral ideals. They may or may 
not be clerics; they may or may not be professors; but, if true to their 
calling, they always are guardians of the Truth. In Benda’s eyes, the 
Truth is the Hellenic view of man and nature.”* The modern nse of 
the term “intellectual” seems to have emerged in the time of the 
Dreyfus matter, when the artists and scholars in a sudden political 
articulateness rallied to his defense. No doubt at the same time they 
sensed alienation from the dominant bourgeois life of the French 
nation. The intellectuals demanded justice, and they were intellec- 
tuals in the classical sense, but they were also serving in society in 

*See The New Leader, May 7, 1956, Section Two, p. S13. This section is a report of 
the Milan Cultural Freedom Congress. Harter and Sullivan have suggested that the 
intellectuals provide the brains for both the defense of the ruling class and for the 
revolution. D. Lincoln Harter and John Sullivan, Propaganda Handbook (1953), 139. 

TWoodrow Wilson, Mere Literature and Other Essays (1896) , 83ff. 

®See Russel] Kirk, “The Treason of the Clerks,” Modern Age, I (Summer, 1957), 97. 
This was a review of Robert J. Neiss, Julien Benda (1957). On education and the classi- 
cal view of man, see H. L Marrou, Histoire de Education dans [' Antiquité (2nd ed., 
1950), pp. 297ff and passim. Marrou noted that the humanistic values in classical educa- 
tion have served the Greek state, Roman civilization, and God since the rise of Chris- 
tianity. 
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given ways, and they were performing a function in the order of 
politics. 

Such a functional view has been characteristic of much of Conti- 
nental left-wing discussion of the intellectuals, and, indeed, of the 
social group, the “intelligentsia.” In 1957 Alfred Kantorowicz fled 
from East to West Germany and denounced the Communist regime 
as one in which a “wave of terror” was directed against the intellec. 
tuals. There has been in East Germany “lawlessness, exploitation of 
the workers, mental enslavement of the intelligentsia, tyranny by a 
clique of discredited people who disgrace the conception of social- 
ism. .. .”° When Mao-Tse-Tung gave his now noted speech on Febru- 
ary 27, 1957, which included the Chinese aphorism, “Let a hundred 
flowers bloom; let a hundred schools of thought contend,” he consid- 
ered the problem of contradictions among the intellectuals. Diversity 
was permitted for the development of the arts, science, and a socialist 
culture. China needed intellectuals for the mighty tasks of socialist 
construction, but it was obvious that Mao used “intellectual” in a 
very wide sense to include all educated people who are not capitalists. 
It covered writers and journalists, university and school teachers, 
scientists, doctors, and engineers. In Soviet classification, intellectual 
has, in truth, come to include all who are not peasants and manual 
workers, thus giving the label of intellectual most surely to the 
civil servant.” 

We may say, broadly, that on the Continent the “intellectuals” 
are generally regarded as functional groups, and a judgment of the 
quality of the mental operations of an individual is not necessarily 
included. In America there is something of both definitions, though 
apparently in recent years an effort to formulate the code of a self- 
conscious functional intelligentsia has been made. Of course, if the 
intellectual is defined simply as a functioning person, a person with 
some peculiar technical or verbal skill, then the quality of the mind 
is not part of the definition of that person as intellectual. To define 
the intellectual in terms of the “rightness” or “oughtness” of his 


9See The Bulletin (West Germany), August 27, 1957. 

10See supplement to the New Leader, September 9, 1957, p. 39, for the comment by 
G. F. Hudson of Oxford University. Also, Milovan Djilas, The New Class: An Analysis 
of the Communist System (1957): the new class is the class of oligarchs and bureau- 
crats who have seized a monopoly of power in the Communist state. 
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mental operations implies a philosophical foundation for a concep- 
tion of the intellectual. Milton M. Gordon, in contrast, has defined 
the intellectual as a person who has a serious and relatively informed 
interest in ideas and the arts.’ Unhappily, he seems to omit the per- 
son who has scientific knowledge and technical capacity in its appli- 
cation. 

There seems to be, however, an effort in the United States to de- 
fine an intellectual as a “liberal,” which might be shown from the 
American contributions to the recent Milan Cultural Freedom Con- 
gress, or in some of the explorations of academic freedom during 
the past generation.” These current controversies over academic 
freedom, and by implication the role of the intellectual in contem- 
porary society, have grown in large measure out of the attack on 
the right of Congress to inquire into the Communist affiliation of 
professors, government employees, journalists, artists, theatrical 
performers, and lawyers. Peter Viereck has argued that the defense 
of Senator Joseph R. McCarthy was grounded in old-fashioned popu- 
lism and progressivism, which has long carried within it a character- 
istic mistrust of the intellectuals.” 

But in the very definition of the intellectual as a liberal, that is, 
in terms of the value formation he represents, there is a judgment of 
how “intellectual” he is. To attack some persons who are intellec- 
tuals is not to attack intelligence, reason, or all intellectuals. Un- 
fortunately, any attack on some intellectuals is considered an attack 
on intelligence. If one defends value against those who base judg- 
ment on either fact or instinct, then the value of knowledge is being 
defended, and a fortiori science itself. Such an attack is certainly not 
“anti-intellectualism” in a proper sense of this much-abused word. 
A critic or intellectual, for example, may be praised for resisting 
the anti-intellectualist trap, and at the same time such a person may 


11See his “Social Class and American Intellectuals,” A.A.U.P. Bulletin, 40 (Winter, 
1954-55), 518. 

12The files of the Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors would 
contain much of the best literature on this problem, though there is a distinguished 
bibliography in book form on this subject. A book like Morris R. Cohen, American 
Thought; A Critical Survey (1954), supports this idea, at least in the selection of ma- 
terials. 

18Peter Viereck, “The New American Right,” Arizona Quarterly, 12 (Autumn, 1956), 
197. He comments on what is called the “status-resentment” thesis about the motiva- 
tion of conservatives, included in Daniel Bell (editor) The New American Right (1955). 
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say in the construction of his normative political theory that all reli- 
gion is pernicious superstition, that sex life should be based directly 
on a sort of human process of natural selection, that political move- 
ments are absurd, and that all of the recent wars, say against the 
Nazis and the Communists, are lacking in any rational determination 
of justice or injustice. In not infrequent instances, the term “anti- 
intellectual” is simply a pejorative term for theological inquiry, any 
philosophy that is not pragmatic or empirical in its epistemology, 
or even efforts to demonstate the reasonableness of humanistic values. 
One may be opposed to some intellectuals simply because one is in 
favor of using intelligence in attacking social and political ques- 
tions.* 

In most situations, the quality of mind and the functional skills 
within a given “public” become involved. By intellectuals we may 
thus mean, among others, teachers at nearly all levels and in all 
kinds of institutions; writers, journalistic and otherwise; the prac- 
titioners and critics of the arts; scientific and technical people, such 
as financial experts, doctors, lawyers, engineers and the vast staffs of 
scientific and research institutions; management in industry; and civil 
servants in the higher professional brackets. 

Now in every such group of intellectuals there are methods of 
expressing the common interest. Language here is the vocabulary 
or the “jargon” of the skill, and the ideas accepted by the intellec- 
tuals concerned.” Among all intellectuals there is a traditional and 
accepted rhetoric that is used to discipline the group internally and 
to defend its interests against outside critics. Often such modes of 
expression are not suitable for communication with just anyone; in 
this case the common and general language of controversy must be 
used.” Intellectuals become marked as groups largely because of 





14 Consult C. S. Lewis, The Abolition of Man (1946), pp. 21ff, for a brilliant discus 
sion of the doctrine of Objective Value, including the Chinese idea of Tao and the 
Western principle of natural law. 

15Jargon applied to contemporary social science suggests the unnecessary invention of 
technical words, often Latinate in origin, but which do not carry a precise enough mean- 
ing to advance in reality “scientific” discourse. 

16 Mortimer J. Adler believes that the next significant advance in philosophy will come 
from a developed art of constructing philosophical controversies, in which the issue be- 
tween individuals will be understood and will be joined. See Adler, “Controversy in the 
Life and Teaching of Philosophy,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, XXX (April, 1956), 19, 16-35. 
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traditions in learning, religion, judgment, and philosophy. A social 


scientist who is a Catholic becomes conscious early in his career of 
profound differences in the traditions within his discipline, and par- 
ticularly in social sciences other than his own. He becomes aware 
that the roots of a value system, which is being both preserved and 
reformed by teaching, constitute the chief problem of intellectual 
history. Ideas are weapons, intellectual history is a weapon, and 
value systems are the weapons of those who teach. In this sense, the 
study of the formation of values is the reason in intellectual history. 


Ill 

The more important proposition to begin with is that a discrimina- 
tion between value systems leads easily and properly into a classifica- 
tion of intellectuals. It is more meaningful than trying to place them 
in a scale of the “middle class.””” If one is at all committed in the 
intellectual sieges of the present, a sense of difference in quality and 
kind of intellectual is certain to arise; and for a scholastic thinker 
who stands inevitably somewhere outside the postulates of positivistic 
liberalism, a knowledge of conflict rewards one with a deeper per- 
spective, a further dimension of understanding, than the contestant 
living merely within some secular system can have. While the secular 
mind has attempted to ignore Christian thought, and more particu- 
larly Catholic thought, for the Thomistic thinker it is simply impos- 
sible to be unconcerned with those with whom one is inevitably in 
conflict. A Thomist, thus, will know more about both Catholics and 
liberals than the traditional liberal will know about Catholics. 

Intellectual history is often a kind of taxonomic effort that charts 
the evolution of intellectual elites. It offers a history of the philo- 
sophic, professional, and learned types who have attained sovereignty 
in particular centers of intellectual work, such as the historically 
famous universities and national capitals. One thinks readily of 
Italian university towns, or of the University of Paris through a long 
and changing history. The type of person in power illustrates a 


17 Milton M. Gordon, “Social Class and American Intellectuals,” A.A.U.P. Bulletin, 
Winter, 1954-55, p. 524: “.. . the most plausible hypothesis is that the basic social status 
position from which the intellectual looks out on the American scene is that of the upper 
middle class. Intellectuals below this level are drawn upward to it by aspiration, in- 
tellectuals above it are drawn down by participation,” 
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change in the kind of intellectuality that has been respectable, or, the 
kind of metaphysical choices that such an elite makes. In some in- 
stances the differences have been chiefly in modes or styles of expres- 
sion. Modern social scientists, for example, seek to attain a techni- 
cality, distinctness, and objectivity in expression that fulfills at least 
the literary requirements of scientific method.”* While there have 
been many significant changes in styles in Catholic intellectual life, 
they have been more deliberate and less experimental than among 
other intellectuals.” Here again is one of the reasons for the sense 
of perspective that the Catholic intellectual may have in relation to 
his critical fellow citizens in the City of Learning. 


IV 


Now the social sciences form a group of disciplines in the con- 
temporary university. As university disciplines, the social sciences 
are young; they are still a little like budgetary and curricular experi- 
ments. Political Science, for example, can be considered either very 
old, as it is assumed to be in the study of the history of political 
thought, or it may be considered to be exceedingly young, not being 


introduced into American university studies until late in the last cen- 
tury. It can be regarded as either an offshoot of history or of political 
economy. It may be considered the lineal descendant of Aristotle’s 


18Edward L. Bernays, for example, has assumed the general social applicability of 
much of the findings of contemporary social science. In Public Relations (1952), 215, 
he has urged that those engaged in salesmanship should use the new knowledge of man 
being developed by America’s thirty thousand social scientists, and thus gain entrance to 
the hidden markets of the human personality. 

Obviously, such a problem involves finally questions of academic freedom, freedom 
notably to differ from the orthodoxy of a given discipline, or “state of the science.” 
See Russell Kirk, Academic Freedom; An Essay in Definition (1955), pp. 135, 136: 
“Now I think that what the doctrinaire liberals—more properly called disintegrated 
liberals, perhaps—like Mr. Commager, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Hutchins fear is really, in 
their heart of hearts, themselves. Their neat little world of Progress and Civil Liberties 
Committees and Welfare Legislation and Goodness of Humankind has dissolved, over- 
night, into its constituent atoms. . .. The reader may have gathered that I do not much 
respect the present opinions of doctrinaire liberals on the subject of academic freedom.” 
Note Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, The Development of Academic Free- 
dom in the United States (1955). Also Journet Kahn, “The Threat To Academic Free- 
dom,” Proceedings, American Catholic Philosophical Association, 1956, pp. 160f. 

19See for example, the conclusions that may be drawn from a Thomistic history of 
philosophy. F. J. Thonnard, A Short History of Philosophy, trans. by E. A. Maziarz 
(1955). There is both continuity and change in the deliberate moderation of philoso- 
phical style. 
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Politics and the brilliant Greek inquiry into government. But in rela- 
tion to the value systems of a society, the social sciences are not new, 
and the interpretative mechanisms of all of the social sciences are cor- 
related with the methodology that is popular at a given time. Logical 
method, mathematical systems, such as geometry in the seventeenth 
century, history, biology, the analogy of physics, and the modern 
formulation of a “scientific method,” have all influenced the study 
of society. But the concern for method, especially a quantitative, 
empirical and value-skeptical method, is predominant in the social 
sciences in our time. 

On the other hand, the social scientists must make their meta- 
physical choices in the larger contexts of life, just as all other intel- 
lectuals must. In each instance, the social sciences extend from in- 
consequential and small jobs of calculation, enumeration, or classifi- 
cation, to the abstract ideas one may find in the most significant of 
the political philosophers. In some of the social sciences there is a 
greater unity of method, postulates, and subject matter than in others. 
Sociology, for example, is more monolithic in what is respectable 
method and postulate than political science; and economics falls 
closer to political science than to anthropology and psychology. A 
political scientist, thus, has more freedom than a sociologist both in 
the formulation of his value system and in the expression of it. In 
other words, one may say that some social sciences have more “‘jar- 
gon” than others, and some resort more to the Latinate vocabulary 
than others. But whatever one may say, the social sciences are strug- 
gling desperately to be sciences, to have a share in the training of 
public servants and in the formulation of public policy, and to avoid 
the sharp choices that a knowledge of good and evil entail. Indeed, 
it has been said that many intellectuals are not anti-Communist be- 
cause scholarly detachment is not compatible with believing in evil, 
the evil of people or the evil of movements such as communism. 
Richard Weaver has suggested that such intellectuals must continue 
to dance in the excluded middle.” 

One thing is certain: the Thomistic social scientist becomes con- 


20 See in general Richard M. Weaver, The Ethics of Rhetoric (1953). With every 
episode like the invasion of Finland, the Nazi-Russian pact, the war in Korea, and the 
suppression of revolts in Eastern Europe, notably Hungary, a number of intellectuals 
leave the Communist parties, as well as fellow travelers who publicly repent. 
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scious of the different sets of presuppositions used by his brethren. 
He must make a choice of allies within his discipline. Moreover, he 
must make this choice in the light of an already accomplished forma- 
tion of values, and in the light of a formation of judgment that is 
constantly in process. With a Catholic perspective, the social scien- 
tist can see readily the newer trends in subject matter and method, 
for methods of inquiry are often used to discriminate between philo- 
sophical positions. It has been proposed that the foundations, notably 
the Ford Foundation, allocate a large sum to subsidize the publication 
of works in the social sciences. It is almost certain that such a sum 
would be spent largely in the light of “doctrine” and the experimental 
testing of the proper methodology for social science. Such a program 
would not, in the condition of the universities today, be neutral be- 
tween the metaphysical positions that are actually taken in the secular 
academic world in the social sciences. Intellectuals who might con- 
trol such funds would have an enormous power; a power which would 
operate as a lever toward conformity in the subject matter and method 
acceptable and respectable in professional life. It might eventually 
operate as a kind of monopoly power in the formation of the minds 
and spirits of whole classes of university intellectuals.” 


Vv 


A central purpose of this essay is to offer a preliminary classifica- 
tion of intellectual groups through the values a Catholic social scien- 
tist must live with as a member of his particular profession. The shad- 
ing of intellectual positions on values are so complicated that no brief 
statement can be complete. However, the larger and more precise 
positions may be sketched, and other values can be grouped with 
these in such a way that the meaning is not distorted. Moreover, the 
values within a given profession, as they relate to the dialectic be- 
tween the Thomist and the non-Thomist, are not exclusive to that 
group. Value systems run through modern life, and they clearly run 
through different social sciences. But there are changing emphases, 
and a social scientist of one discipline will not state a proposition 
in the same manner as the member of another. A political scientist 
will not speak the same way as an anthropologist, and the anthropolo- 


21 Qn group conformism in America in genersl, including the intellectuals, see William 
H. Whyte, The Organization Man (1956). See especially Chapter 18. 
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gist will not speak as the economist, though the anthropologist and 
sociologist will come closer together than some of the others. Nor 
will the proposition involved be held at the same level of importance 
or intensity in two different social sciences.” 

Three classes of social scientists may be observed. (A) There are 
those who consider values as nothing more than the subjective com- 
mitment of an individual. These social scientists are generally con- 
cerned with newer developments in the theory and practice of method. 
(B) There are those who are indifferent to values, or who think of 
them as very simple incidents in the examination of social and moral 
issues. (C) Finally, there are those who do not consider values to 
be subjective, and who will admit acceptable ones are subject to 
rational proof. Implicitly, then, some order of rational judgment 
about values is possible. 

(A) Let us consider the first class, or those who believe values are 
subjective preferences, or commitments of the will. To begin with, two 
subclasses may be observed. (a) The first group is preoccupied with 
empirical study in the social sciences, the behavioral sciences, or the 
policy sciences. Notable sums have been given by the Ford Founda- 
tion to advance behavioral study, and some highly publicized occur- 
rences have taken place, such as the jury wire-tapping case, in which 
the deliberations of a jury were recorded without the jurymen being 
aware of it. Indeed, attempts seem to be made to change the general 
name of the social sciences to the “social and behavioral sciences.” 
At least this is the reference of the volume of American Men of Science 
that has been in preparation for the social sciences. Many believe that 
the new and broader development of the social and policy sciences 
is to take place precisely in the area of the study of behavior. Thom- 
ism comes in conflict with the empiricist when more is claimed for 
behavioral methods than can logically be asserted, or when it is 
claimed that scientific methods show there is no system of proof be- 
yond the empirical and the quantitative. The denial of values becomes 
often quite as intuitive as the assertion of them. The denial of the 

#2 No extraordinary claims for classification are made. The author is impressed with 
Eric Voegelin, Order and History Vol. 1, Israel and Revelation (1956), pp. 62-463: “The 
intelligible order of history cannot be found through classification of phenomena; it 
must be sought through a theoretical analysis of institutions and experiences of order, 


as well as the form that results from their interpretation.” We must reach above the 
level of construction of empirical types. 
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rational proof of value which comes within behavioral methods must, 
in truth, be a matter of proof, as much as any other aspect of social 
study. Formally, the behavioral intellectuals profess an indifference 
to religion and to theistically inspired values. But in fact there is no 
neutrality, for religious values are not considered subject to proof 
in their theory of method, which is in fact a theory of proof. We 
have been reminded that they labor at the “frontier of research,” 
and at times they“may speak of the revolution of the behavioral 
sciences as having already occurred. Game theory, for example, is 
one of the fields of investigation, just as the recent studies of “‘the 
authoritarian personality.” 

The type of social scientist just discussed is becoming more and 
more prominent and powerful in both the universities and the founda- 
tions. Never before has so much foundation money been available 
for distribution to those who accept the current orthodoxy in method 
and in political position. Obviously a Christian philosopher is not 
opposed to empirical and behavioral study in social relations, or 
more particularly in politics and sociology. But a Thomist is bound 
to be critical of some forms of empiricism, or of a position which 
denies or minimizes the possibility of philosophical proof. He will 
say that a man rebels at being nothing more than a social animal; in 


23 See Stephen K. Bailey and Others, Research Frontiers in Politics and Government. 
Brookings Institution Lectures, 1955. It has been suggested that the consensus of the 
Milan Congress was that there is no longer any need for an explicit system of beliefs, 
and it is futile to distinguish between socialism and free enterprise. See Encounter, 
November, 1955. Cited by Frank S. Meyer, “Politics and Responsibility,” National Re- 
view, April 4, 1955, p. 21. Professor John P. Roche has said, in disparagement of prin- 
ciple: “Every society, sociological research suggests, has its set of myths which incor- 
porate and symbolize its political, econemic and social aspirations. Thus, as medieval 
society has the Quest for the Holy Grail and the cult of numerology .. . ,” we have in 
our time the dream of impartial decision-making. What objectivity in this case might 
amount to, under the impetus of behavioral method, is tha: the Constitution, for ex- 
ample, could become what social scientists say the majority consensus is. See Roche, 
“Judicial Self-Restraint,’” The American Political Science Review, XLIX (September, 
1955), 762. 

24 In the 83rd Congress, 1954, the Reece Committee, the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Tax-Exempt Foundations, created an enormous stir, and extended statements in de- 
fense of tax-exemption were offered, among others, by the Rockefeller Foundation and 
The General Education Board. The Ford Foundation, and its Fund for the Republic, 
became a central issue because of the doctrinal positions and the political activity of 
the Fund. It is fairly obvious that tax-exemption, plus philosophical and political posi- 
tions, pose a long-run problem. 
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the midst of the Freudian “darkness” he would retain the image of 
charity in man. However, the pervasive development of “group re- 
search” and the vast sums that are available to those who engage in 
the proper kind of research may be on the point of remaking the 
whole university structure of the social sciences. There is some en- 
couraging development in Catholic social study, but it often seems 
to be living in separation and isolation. Method, in other words, is 
often a sectarian weapon. In the behavioral sciences philosophy seems 
at times to be held as nothing, and as Parain has said the fact has been 
deified in order to humiliate the thought.” 

Of late there has heen a remarkable extension of Freudian ideas 
to the study of the whole personality, with correlative applications 
to public policy. The person is viewed as a psychological whole, as 
a system of syndromes, of clustering ideas and evaluations of people 
and situations. On the one hand, the restriction of absolute majori- 
tarianism by some form of natural right is repudiated in the defense 
of the majority; but, on the other hand, the majority is condemned 
by others who resort to Freudian or Freudian-related explanations of 
behavior. Frank S. Meyer has reminded us: “It is the triumphant 
production of a deep-psychological explanation for the obvious which 
gives one the sensation of dealing with the victims of a mass delusion 
as one reads the papers of the ‘psychoanalytically oriented’ social 
scientists. . . . Every sign of individualist or traditional resistance to 
the tyranny of contemporary conformity is,attributed to the authori- 
tarian personality.” One is tempted to use Freudian concepts to 


25 Brice Parain, “Against the Spirit of Neutrality,” Confluence, 4 (January, 1956), 380- 
381, but see pp. 359ff. Parain says (p. 387): “We are paid scholars on reprieve for desert- 
ing; let us carry on our profession as students. One thing we do know, and that is 
that our people are in despair. They sense that they are getting nowhere. . . . All they 
hear is nonsense.” Albert Moraczewski, O.P., “The Contribution of Science to Religion,” 
Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, XIII (January, 1957), 31: “. . . It would be well to 
observe that both science and religion have a growing core of established, permanent 
truths. These are not, and can never be in conflict. Surrounding this core is a penumbra 
of doctrines, facts, and theories in various stages of proof.” 

26 See Frank S. Meyer, “Symptoms of Mass Delusion,” National Review, February 8, 
1956, p. 23. See, of course, T. W. Adorno and Others, The Authoritarian Personality 
(1950). The literature that has been inspired by this volume is truly remarkable. It is 
not only difficult to get the book out of a university library, but it is also unlikely that 
one can avoid being subjected to at least part of the “F” or Fascism scale, the “Berkeley 
F Scale.” 
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explain anti-Thomist value systems, but the Thomist is committed to 
philosophical or rational discussion.” 

(b) The second subclass may or may not be concerned with the 
current methodological inquiry. Here, the social scientist is informed 
by hostility toward religious values, considering them to be mere 
superstitions, or dangerous barriers to rational social behavior.” 
While a social scientist in this category is formally a defender of 
liberty, such as civil liberty and academic freedom, as defined in 
current public controversy, there is always a point where he will 
decide that suppression, censorship, and counterpropaganda through 
the control of the media of mass communication is proper and legi- 
timate. The comic-strip mind may have no rights, but the defender 
of the general welfare may not restrict comic books.” While these 
situations are commonly recognized and applied during war, the issue 
here is the application of such ideas in normal times. Furthermore, 
the extension of Freudian ideas to politics has produced what may be 
properly called a Freudian theory of liberal suppression. The point 
is simply this: the authoritarian personality is not suited to the demo- 
cratic process, and the government is justified in restricting, control- 
ling, and directing such personalities in the share they may have in 
the course of democratic politics. The authors of The Authoritarian 
Personality say, in what is probably the most important and reveal- 
ing passage in the work: “In our present-day struggle to achieve a 
strengthening of the tolerant, liberal point of view we may have to 
avoid presenting the prejudiced individual with more ambiguities 
than he is able to absorb and offer instead, in some spheres at least, 
solutions which are constructive. ... Efforts to modify the ‘pre- 
judiced’ pattern may have to make use of authorities—though by 
no means necessarily of authoritarian authorities—in order to reach 


27 On one occasion Peter Viereck said that anti-Catholicism is the anti-Semitism of the 
intellectuals. See Iago Galdston, M.D., “Psychopathic Intellectuals,” The Pacific Spec- 
tator, X (Spring, 1956), 100-101. Galdston not only psychoanalyzes the intellectuals 
in the usual libidinous terms, but he also suggests the pattern of mental response. Gald- 
ston’s criticism is not anti-intellectual, in his view; rather, it is pro-intelligence. 

28 Robert E. Lane, in describing the authoritarian syndrome, says that one character- 
istic of this personality is a “tendency to accept superstitious or supernatural explana- 
tions and to avoid scientific explanations.” See Lane, “Political Personality and Electoral 
Choice,” The American Political Science Review, XLIV (March, 1955), 176. 

2° Cf. John Courtney Murray, S.J., “Literature and Censorship,” Books on Trial, June- 
July, 1956, pp. 1ff. 
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the individual in question. This follows from the fact that it is author- 
ity more than anything else that structures or prestructures the world 
of the prejudiced individual. Where public opinion takes over the 
function of authority and provides the necessary limitations—and 
thus certainties—in many walks of daily life, as is the case in this 
country, there will be some room for the tolerance of national or 
racial ambiguities. It must be emphasized, however, that the poten- 
tially beneficial aspects of conformity are more than counterbalanced 
by the inherent seeds of stereotype and prejudgment. These latter 
trends are apt to increase in a culture which has become too complex 
to be fully mastered by the individual.”” 

In the minds of many social scientists both suppression and con- 
trol may be used against persons who are considered to have ideas 
that are superstitious, who are ignorant, prejudiced, insane or who 
are like maniacs influencing the ignorant, who suffer from other 
forms of mental ill-health, who are irresponsible or demagogic in 
public discussion, who show sympathy for the Fascist forms of sub- 
version and conspiracy, who would restrict the right of the scientific 
professions to determine public policy, or who, finally, would retard 
“adjustment” to the American way of life. A little reflection will show 
there are numerous ways in which individuals holding such ideas or 
exhibiting such behavior may be dealt with, even within the custom- 
ary pattern of democratic politics. Since to such intellectuals the his- 
torical and Western religions, except the most diluted forms of deism 
and ethicism, are disvalues, these individuals are particularly hostile 
to Catholic views on the natural law, marriage, and the teaching 
authority of the Church. On these issues it will be insisted that Protes- 
tants, though basically as unrealistic as Catholics, are less dangerous 
to the march of progress. The criticisms of Catholic positions fall into 
a modernized, streamlined, and urbane form of freethinking, but 

%° Adorno, op. cit., 486. Bernard Berelson, in his discussion of the application of quan- 
titative studies of public opinion to the theory of democracy, has suggested that the 
authoritarian personality is unsuited to the democratic process. He is not clear whether 
he would support some device that would exclude such people from the various forms of 
political participation. Democratic theorists have indicated, by implication in any case, 
that participation in a democratic life is a therapeutic agent which would be lost if the 


proposals of Adorno and Others were implemented. See Berelson, “Democratic Theory 
and Public Opinion,” The Public Opinion Quurterly, XVI (Fall, 1952), 3138. 
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such thinking has, of course, been characteristic of liberalism from 
Condorcet, for example, through John Dewey.” 

(B) The second large class is essentially value-indifferent, but 
values are accepted to some degree at least. The point here, however, 
is that social and moral ideas are simple questions, and they are 
hardly worth discussion. Technical men, such as engineers and social 
scientists whose minds are formed in an analogous manner, are often 
in this category. The technical man is, thus, in mental process, like 
the social scientist who is concerned almost exclusively with the de- 
scription and charting of his subject matter. There is little interpreta- 
tion of social process, or of social purpose, and little sense of the 
possible meaning of events as history. At times there is a stubborn 
reluctance to engage in any evaluative discussion, partly one assumes 
because of a lack of knowledge or skill in philosophical discourse. 
When values become simple problems, the reasons adduced in their 
support are often contradictory and disordered. Yet, in contrast there 
are individuals who think they know much more than they really do 
about philosophy and theology. Such a condition is not unusual with 
all of us perhaps, but is peculiarly acute with the social scientist 
whose thinking is technical and descriptive. 

(a) The primary subclass seems to be characterized by a sort of 
jellyfish religious affiliation. These intellectuals may go to church, 
but they hardly seem to have any doctrines. They are quite indifferent 
about the existence or nonexistence of the supernatural, and those 
with a firm belief are considered to be objects of mild amusement. 
Subclass two (b) seems to be in general composed of scientific in- 
tellectuals who do not know or do not care about philosophical in- 
quiry, but who nevertheless are likely to be deterministic in social 
and moral theory, explaining human behavior by curiously simple 
conceptions of motivation drawn from economics and psychology. 
Adhering to either an economic or psychological view of life, moral 
issues are subordinated and without importance. In spite of ineptitude 
in social knowledge, scientists are at times notably vocal on political 
issues rather remote from public policy dealing with their own areas 
of specialization. 

(C) The first group of social scientists overlaps, of course, with 


31 See my article, “What is a Conservative American Economy,” Current Economic 
Comment, 18 (February, 1956), 23. 
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a third group who in some form admit there is a philosophical proof 
of values. Those we have already discussed would admit only a pure- 
ly empiric, statistical, or quantitative proof of values. It would be a 
behavioral or “scientific” proof and not a philosophical argument. 
(a) Now, the first subclass in the third class follows the tradition of 
the French Revolution; these intellectuals are hostile to religion as the 
Enlightenment was, or as Latin liberalism has been. Positive science 
is regarded as the only basis for progress.” Other than deism, such as 
reflected in the writings of Montesquieu, for example, religion is un- 
acceptable, and neither poetic intuition nor spiritual insight can be a 
foundation for social advance; and a choice of values is to be effected 
through the instruction of pragmatism, or of some form of neo-utili- 
tarianism. Values are proved in terms of a pragmatic epistemology, 
by a test of workability that is difficult to define, a theory of the con- 
tent of science in the relations of men, in terms of a hedonistic calcula- 
tion of human behavior, or in the light of facts or instincts. We are 
dealing here with a profoundly wide cleavage in the study of politics 
in America, for the neo-Scholastic would surely seek for justice, 
and he would assume the correctness and validity of what Walter 
Lippmann in 1955 called The Public Philosophy. Moreover, he would 
reject the left-wing materialism of the Marxians. France, the home 
of the philosophy of the Enlightenment, is torn today by a schism of 
the soul that is born of the conflicts in philosophy that have stemmed 
from the eighteenth century. Men who are loyal to a philosophy are 
sometimes driven to uncertainty in their love for a disordered father- 
land. 

(b) The second subclass has a recessive religious background; 
as individuals these intellectuals retain their youthful religious atti- 
tudes, though they are primarily concerned to support temporal or 
political “causes,” such as the United Nations, the New Deal, or 
other humanitarian or reformist movements. Numbers of writers and 


52 See the able criticisms of positivism in Eric Voegelin, The New Science of Politics 
(1952), Introduction, 1ff: on p. 8: “The use of method as the criterion of science abolishes 
theoretical advance.” All propositions concerning facts become scientific if they are 
gathered in the proper manner, and in this case all facts tend to be equal. Hallowell 
has said: “The inadequacy of positivism ... is proven in this fact: that the positivist 
cannot avoid engaging in the metaphysical speculation he claims to have dispensed with.” 
John H. Hallowell, Main Currents in Modern Political Thought (1950), 321. 
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political leaders of the Progressive Era in the United States might 
be cited, as well as many holders of academic chairs. Woodrow Wil- 
son is surely of this type, and one whose remarkable career spanned 
from the graduate school, the professorship, and university presi- 
dency, to being President of the United States. The campaign speeches 
of 1912, “The New Freedom,” may well be cited as evidence of this 
kind of attitude.” Such intellectuals are often friendly, or they try to 
be so, tolerant, and sometimes even sympathetic toward the Thomist 
intellectual. A large number of the “traditional” types of social scien- 
tists fall into this class. They are concerned with their specializations, 
without being hostile to the idea that a rational defense of values is 
possible. Nor would they lean upon the thesis that conservative poli- 
tical and economic attitudes today have no relation to rational ideas, 
or that they are simply the evidence of a Fascist-like or authoritarian 
personality structure. Often these intellectuals are not sharply aware 
of philosophic issues and terminology, but they are convinced that 
the proper choice of demonstrable values is the heart of any social 
science. Like Thomist intellectuals, they are often willing to work 
with intellectuals outside of the university elite. At worst they may 
simply weep for those who disagree with them, or with those who 
break over the lines of “doctrine” or respectability, and at best they 
understand that one tolerates a human being rather than the ideas he 
may hold. 

Subclass three (c) affirms religious values at the foreground of 
social science, and religious discussion blends readily into philo- 
sophical inquiry. Indeed, there are times when the non-Thomistic 
intellectual may have a greater concern for religious issues at the 
forefront of politics than is commonly found among Catholic intellec- 
tuals. The Thomist perhaps distinguishes more sharply the spiritual 
and the temporal, and the philosophic finality of the state is grounded 
more in natural law theory than in purely theological propositions. 
Here, one often finds the Catholic, Protestant, and Jew united in com- 
mon human enterprises. Practicaily all of the intellectuals in this 
~ 83John W. Davidson (editor), A Crossroads of Freedom; The 1912 Campaign Speeches 
of Woodrow Wilson (1956). This volume clearly replaces the long-traditional compila- 
tion of these speeches, The New Freedom (1913). Very soon after the election of 1912 
there was a loss of interest in reform, which was not revived until the depression and 


the rise of Fascism in the 1930’s. Cf, Arthur S. Link, Wilson: The New Freedom (1956), 
468-69. 
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class would view the troubles of the present as a moral crisis. Such 
intellectuals turn to a moral analysis based on reason or revelation 


to help resolve, if possible, the questions of the day.” 


VI 


Let us make some observations by way of conclusion. The rivals 
of the Thomist intellectual are, first, those who hold values are sub- 
jective preferences and who are actively hostile to religious beliefs; 
and, second, those who reject the concept of value as subjective pref- 
erence but hold to the judgments of the Enlightenment, and more 
especially to an emergent American version of the anticlericalism of 
certain European and Latin American countries. 

The function of the Thomist intellectual in these circumstances 
is twofold. He must understand the historical matrix out of which a 
value arises, and he should use such opportunity as he may have 
to present the elements of theistic philosophy and the social prudence 
that is grounded at its beginning in the philosophia perennis. Com- 
munists often speak of the duty of the party members and workers to 
maintain contact with the masses. With uncertain success, this is pre- 
cisely what the liberal intellectuals seek always to do. In some periods 
it has been peculiarly true of Thomist intellectuals. It was true in the 
time of the Counter-Reformation; it was a powerful factor in the 
Catholic revival during the nineteenth century; and we may watch it 
even today with approval in those areas where the struggle with Com- 
munists has been most acute. When some intellectuals say that the 
people cannot govern, it may mean only that a chasm exists between 
the self-appointed intelligentsia and the unpretentious man.” 

Many social scientists are becoming insistent on the right to govern, 
assuming that social science training, especially in the behavioral 


*4See Hallowell, op. cit., passim. One of the most distinguished of contemporary 
Thomistic thinkers is Jacques Maritain. Of his many books Man and the State (1951) 
is probably the best to cite for this line of thought. See Social Order, November, 1955, 
for discussions of Maritain’s ethical theory by Francis J. Marien and Philip S. Land. 

%SDid not John Stuart Mill say, in the Introduction to his On Liberty: “Despotism is 
a legitimate mode of government in dealing with barbarians, provided the end be their 
improvement, and the means justified by actually effecting that end. Liberty, as a prin- 
ciple, has no application to any state of things anterior to the time when mankind have 
become capable of being improved by free and equal discussion?” But who is to judge 
whether there exists a state of barbarism? 
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sciences is the proper apprenticeship for membership in the political 
class. In implication a monopoly of social intelligence is claimed 
by denying it to others, such as those holding religious beliefs or who 
are conservatives. Lionel Trilling has said: “In the United States at 
this time liberalism is not only the dominant but even the sole intel- 
lectual tradition. For it is the plain fact that nowadays there are no 
conservative or reactionary ideas in general circulation. . . . But the 
conservative impulse and the reactionary impulse do not, with some 
isolated and some ecclesiastical exceptions, express themselves in 
ideas but only in action or in irritable mental gestures which seek 
to resemble ideas.”*’ There are, of course, equally sharp replies, 
and it can begin with the application of Freudian ideas to the critics 
of the Thomist and his allies. If conservatives have status trouble, as 
Hofstadter, following The Authoritarian Personality, suggests, so 
may also the liberal intellectuals, particularly the critics and the 
social scientists who have not been given the recognition in govern- 
ing that they seem to believe they should have. It has been suggested, 
indeed, that many of the modern intellectuals all over the world, and 
particularly in the West, have suffered a kind of trauma, which pre- 
vents them from seeing the world and reality as it is, and which drives 
them to hold philosophies that are contrary to those who actually 
have a considerable degree of influence. American intellectuals, it is 
said, are suffering from a trauma, a schism of the soul, a sense of 
guilt at having made great mistakes in their judgments about history, 
and their inability to provide for the realization of policy in a dis- 
ordered world. 

The first trauma was, perhaps, a premature sympathy for Bol- 
shevism and the Russian Revolution as a means for uplifting the com- 
mon man; the second trauma was, perhaps, involvement in the United 
Front during the 1930’s, when in fact Fascism was resisted at the 

3¢Edward Shils, “Freedom and Influence: Observations on the Scientists’ Movement 
in the United States,” Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists XIII (January, 1957), 17: “The 
self-esteem of the intellectuals does not, however, foster academic freedom when it ex- 
presses an extreme belief that the only proper regime is that of the ‘philosopher king.’ 
The fundamental nature of the free society—a plurality of autonomous spheres bound 
together by a sense of affinity and the collaboration of equals—is infringed on and harm 


done tv all sides when scientists and scholars esteem themselves io the point where they 
regard the elite of the political and economic spheres as unworthy, incompetent, and 


repugnant.” 
87 The Liberal Imagination; Essays on Literature and Society (1950), p. ix. 
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price of assisting Communism; in a third instance, the liberal social 
scientists affirmed their separation from the masses and probably the 
majority in resisting the efforts in Congress to expose Communism, 
as in the campaign against the Dies Committee and its various succes- 
sors; and, finally, in “breaking” Senator McCarthy there were times 
when the statement of issues was hardly up to the standard of rational 
discussion. Milosz has insisted that the alienation from the masses, 
which many intellectuals sense in anguish, is one of the forces which 
makes intellectuals turn toward Communism, and in times past to- 
ward the totalitarian movements in Germany and Italy.” Diana 
Trilling has noted that “most anti-Communist liberals have been 
through the Communist mill, or frighteningly close to it.”” 

Should the new elite, the elite of social science intellectuals, who 
in the universities, in government, and in the foundations, already 
have such great power, be successful in their claims, it would he a 
catastrophe and a disaster for Catholic and Thomist intellectuals. It 
would not merely exclude them from their inherent rights as citizens 
to be consulted in a pluralistic society, but it would exclude from 
the calculations of policy the whole corpus of ideas associated with 
natural law and Christian morality.“ All intellectuals, Thomist as 


well as others, want opinions to count, and they are aware that people 
remote from power can be so tolerant that all ideas become in color 
like a nondescript gray. In such situations, when there is a loss of 


** Czeslaw Milosz, The Captive Mind (1953); see also “Murti-Bing,” The Twentieth 
Century, July, 1951, p. 12: “The great longing of the ‘alienated’ intellectual is to belong 
to the masses. it is such a powerful longing that, in trying to appease it, a great many 
of them who once looked to Germany or Italy for inspiration have now become con- 
verted to the New Faith ([communism].” See also Gabriel A. Almond, The Appeals of 
Communism (1954). it is unfortunate that Freudian techniques are used to explain 
why people becorce Communists, just as the same techniques are used to explain why 
one is either a liberal or a conservative. One of the most common uses is to say that 
the religious conversion of a former Communist, e.g., Whittaker Chambers, simply shows 
a need to submit to authority. Adorno, op. cit., passim, considers this desire to submit 
an evidence of prefascist tendency. 

3° Partisan Review, May-June, 1950, p. 486. Used by Towner Phelan, St. Louis Union 
Trust Company Letter, January, 1952, No. 59. 

4° Morris R. Cohen has written: “It is reasonable to expect that the contributions of 
American Catholics to Catholic philosophy, which are just beginning, will eventually 
assume large proportions. All the indications to date make it probable that the con- 
tributions of American Catholics to social ethics will be more American than Catholic.” 
American Thought; A Critical Survey (1954), p. 188. Clearly, it is easier to distinguish 
the national adjustment from the universal within the Church than from without. 
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taste or form in both ways of living and in moral ideas, people may 
want little more than the enjoyment of a well-being assured by the 
state. In the end, it may be assumed that the Thomist intellectual can 
accept as pluralist democracy neither unrestrained majoritarianism, 
nor a control of government by social science intellectuals who have 
only a recessive moral sense. Any intellectual should recognize that 
by definition he is part of an elite, either by the gifts of a trained 
intelligence or by the performance of professional duties. He might 
well remember what Woodrow Wilson said to the Princeton under- 
graduates on election evening in 1912: “The lesson of this election 
is a lesson of responsibility . . . I summon you for the rest of your 
lives to work to set this government forward by processes of justice, 
equity and fairness.” 


*1 Davidson, op. cit., p. 525. One of the notable publications in this area is Daniel 
Lerner, Harold D. Lasswell and Others, The Policy Sciences, Recent Developments in 
Scope and Method (1951). Robert K. Merton and Lerner analyze the problem of “Social 
Scientists and Research Policy,” and on p. 292, say: “If he [the social scientist] is to 
play an effective role in putting his knowledge to work, it is increasingly necessary that 
he affiliate with a bureaucratic power-structure in business or government.” If he affiliates 
here, he loses his position in academic circles, but if he stays with the academic he 
usually loses the resources to carry through his research on a significant scale. At one 
point these authors speak of the “bureaucratic intellectual.” 

As it stands, the functioning elites in public policy do so without outside criticism 
or responsibility. But the advocacy of a social science elite, while hesitant, is quite real. 
Hofstadter approves an “elite with political and moral autonomy.” This is taken from 
his article in The American Scholar, already cited above. But see Bernard Rosenberg, 
“The New American Right,” Dissent, III (Winter, 1956), 45-50. Rosenberg notes that 
Talcott Parsons wants a new American elite, a social strata with a sense of political 
responsibility. It is not at all clear what will happen to democracy, if democracy means 
an effective freedom of public opinion to determine public policy. Bell, op. cit., pp. 139- 
140. Cf. C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (1956). 





Literature exists in a context of 
faith, a dialectical situation of 
estrangement and intimacy, @ 
world of presence calling tw 
presence in mutual invitation and 
response. 


VOICE AS SUMMONS 
FOR BELIEF 


Literature, Faith, and the Divided Self 


WALTER J. ONG 


Memory believes before knowing remem- 
bers. Believes longer than recollects, longer 
than knowing even wonders. 


—WiiuaM Fautxner, Light in August 


Everything that we believe, we believe 
either through sight or through hearing. 
Sight is often deceived, hearing serves as 
guaranty. 

—Sr. Amprose, Commentary on St. Luke, 

Book IV, chap. v. 


A Presence is never mute. 
—Prerre TeirtnHarp pe Cuanrpim, S.J. 
private notes. 


I 


ANY DISCUSSION OF LITERATURE and belief must at some point enter 
into the mystery of voice and words. In a sense every one of man’s 
works is a word. For everything that man makes manifests his 
thought. A dwelling or a spear tip communicates even when com- 
munication is not particularly intended. A building or a tool, we 
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say, “shows” thought. In this, it is a kind of word, a saying of what 
is in one’s mind. 

In the fine arts, communication is even more intense, for the 
raison d étre of works of the fine arts is some sort of communication. 
As a “word,” a painting may be polysemous and mysterious. Yet it 
remains something that some person has projected outside himself 
and made accessible to others. It externalizes something conceived 
within the artist—although not fully conceived, indeed, until it was 
in some way externalized—in order that this something may be 
assimilated into another or others, or at least may be available for 
such assimilation. 

In this a painting is both like and unlike a word. For, if a word 
is an externalization, it is not so external as this. A word can live 
only while actually issuing from the interior, physical and psychic, of 
the living individual. As soon as it has passed to the exterior, it 
perishes. Returning toward its speaker, a word is not a word, but 
only an echo. “Words, after speech, reach/Into the silence.” No 
spoken word can exist in its entirety all at once, but only bit by bit. 

On the other hand, insofar as words are formed within us, they 
are destined for externalization. One might conjecture about intel- 
ligences with ineffable private words which remain forever media of 
interior contemplation and cannot be projected to the exterior. But 
the fact is that our natural interior words or concepts are not of this 
sort. If we can conceive a thought within ourselves, it is the sort of 
thing our fellows—the more perceptive ones, anyhow—can enter 
into. If we can think it, others can, too. Depth analysis has made it 
more evident than ever that there is no private language, even of 
inarticulate symbols. Insofar as we speak to ourselves in any way, 
others are capable of sharing our thoughts. To conceive something 
interiorly is to process it for externalization. 

If a painting is in some sense a human word, an exterior saying of 
something conceived interiorly, much more is a work of literature a 
word. For it is not only, as a totality, a word, but the stuff of which 
it is compounded is words. The canvas and oils and ground clays 
and salts with which a painter works are not of themselves means of 
expression, although they can be made so. But the words with which 
a speaker or writer works are themselves means of expression, and, 
no matter what we do with them, this they must remain. 
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This fact, banal enough in itself, is occluded by our present tend- 
ency to think of literary works as objects. Under one of their aspects, 
they are objects, of course. As a painting or sculpture or even a 
dwelling, while essentially an object, is also in a more subtle sense a 
word, so a literary work, while consisting of words and being in its 
own totality a word, is also in a more subtle sense an object. But it 
is well to remind ourselves how subtle this sense really is. Would 
an illiterate society, where literary works could be given no vicarious 
existence in space through writing or printing, be abie to think easily 
of literary works as objects? 

In a society where the only known word is the pure, evanescent 
spoken word it is easier to think of objects as words than it is to 
think of words as objects. This is the mentality revealed in the Old 
Testament and even in the New. It is the mentality of the primitive 
peoples studied by Benjamin Lee Whorf and others. Even in John 
Donne’s day, when typography was established but had not laid so 
tight a hold on society as it has in the days of neo-scholasticism and 
the New Criticism, a poem, circulated in manuscript, was associated 
with rhetoric rather than with an artifact. Literature was expression. 
“The play’s the thing,” says Hamlet. But it is not a “thing” in the 
sense of an object. It is a “thing” to move the “conscience of the 
King.” Moving or persuading was one of the offices of rhetoric. 


II 


When we say a literary work is a “word,” we mean that it is some- 
thing which is said or spoken. In our typographical culture, of 
course, this saying or speaking must be understood in a special sense. 
For in such a culture the greater bulk of literary production never 
finds its way out of the silence of the manuscript or the printed page. 
Probably the only persons who actually pronounce aloud the words 
of novels or of most poems written today are proofreaders, whose 
experience while reading proof, whatever else it may be, is hardly 
literary; and, alas, most of what is written never gets so far as the 
proofreading stage. Nevertheless, in an acceptable sense silent writ- 
ing is a form of speaking, as silent reading is a form of hearing. 

Speaking and hearing are not simple operations. Each exhibits a 
dialectical structure which mirrors the mysterious depths of man’s 
psyche. As he composes his thoughts in words, a speaker or writer 
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hears these words echoing within himself and thereby follows his own 
thought, as though he were another person. Conversely, a hearer or 
reader repeats within himself the words he hears and thereby under- 
stands them, as though he were himself two individuals. This double 
and interlocking dialectic, so beautifully described by Louis Lavelle 
in La parole et [ écriture, provides the matrix for human communica- 
tion. The speaker listens while the hearer speaks. 

The fact that the speaker listens to himself and the hearer speaks 
to himself shows that communication is not effected between individ- 
uals related to one another as we might imagine a broadcasting 
station and a receiving set to be. In wireless transmission there is 
a center of emission and a center of reception, one active, the other 
passive, and there is movement of impulses from one to the other. 
Because it has this simple structure, broadcasting is not at all commu- 
nication in the human sense. It is an aid, a tool of communication. 
In the human situation, matters are quite different. The center of 
emission is a kind of receiving center, too, and cannot emit its words 
properly unless it is at the same time receiving them. Similarly, the 
receiving center has to be a kind of center of emission, for it receives 
its words by imagining them as emitted. One consequence of this is 
that it is fallacious to imagine that words are capable of being reduced 
to impulses. 

Every human word implies not only the existence—at least in the 
imagination—of another to whom the word is uttered, but it also 
implies that the speaker has a kind of otherness within himself. He 
participates in the other to whom he speaks, and it is this underlying 
participation which makes communication possible. The human 
speaker can speak to the other precisely because he himself is not 
purely self, but is somehow also other. His own “I” is haunted by 
the shadow of a “thou” which it itself casts and which it can never 
exorcize. In The Secret Sharer, that strangely existentialist story from 
a pre-existentialist age, Conrad’s hero is painfully aware that the 
refugee from justice whom he has secreted on board his ship is his 
double, a symbol of his own interior division and of his alienation 
from himself. The stranger-double is somehow there in the cap- 
tain’s own cabin because the captain himself feels himself a stranger 
on his own ship, and this because he is a stranger to himself in his own 
soul. The same double is party to the captain’s conversations with 
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other men. When a visitor from another ship, come aboard to look 
ior the refugee, speaks too low, the captain explains, “As . . . 1 wanted 
my double {concealed in the cabin] to hear every word, I hit upon 
the notion of informing him [the visitor] that I regretted to say that 
I was hard of hearing” (italics added). It was essential that the 
double participate secretly in the conversation. But to effect this par- 
ticipation, the captain had to attest a deficiency in his own powers 
of communication. 

Conrad’s profoundly symbolic tale is a kind of allegory of human 
existence. It reveals a rift, a limitation inside our own beings, but a 
rift which opens its own way to salvation—for it is a rift which comes 
from our bearing vicariously within ourselves the other with whom we 
must commune, and who must commune with us, too, and thereby 
compensate for the rift, the limitation, in our persons. The other 
within must hear all, for he already knows all, and only if this other, 
this thou, hears, will 1 become comprehensible to myself. 

A literary work can never get itself entirely dissociated from this 
I-thou situation and the personal involvement which it implies. For 
a literary work to exist in the truest sense, it does not suffice that there 
be code marks, which we know as letters, printed on paper. A draw- 
ing can exist on paper, in space, in a way in which a literary work 
cannot. A drawing can be assimilated in an instant, at a glance. 
For a literary work to be what it really is, words must move in se- 
quence, one after another, in someone’s consciousness. The work 
must be read or heard, re-created in terms of communication touch- 
ing an existent person or persons over a stretch of time. 

The manner of this literary communication is, of course, com- 
plicated in the extreme. As compared with real dialogue between two 
persons, a literary performance—a story or a poem or a play—has 
a special objective quality, signalized by the fact that the author him- 
self stands outside the work, as Shakespeare’s own person stands 
outside his plays. In this way the literary work is like a drawing. 
It is in a sense something that the author has extruded and thereupon 
left. This same impression is not given by the words spoken in a per- 
sonal conversation in which persons find themselves actually involved 
through the process of daily living. The words in such conversation 
are less exteriorized. 

The symbol of the exteriority of a literary creation is the mask, for 
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in such a creation the author does not communicate directly but 
through a kind of covering or disguise, fictitious persons or charac- 
ters, who are more or less in evidence and who speak his works. As 
T. S. Eliot remarks, poetry “is not the expression of personality, but 
an escape from personality.” A literary work is a sign of special 
alienation, for wherever we have literary creation some sort of mask 
inevitably appears. In The Sound and the Fury Faulkner nowhere 
emerges as Faulkner in the way he does in his Nobel Prize speech. 
The bard who sings the ballad is not the same person who sits down 
to eat afterwards. The courier who brings news by word of mouth is. 
The orator, being partly creative, both is and is not the same. 

In the case of the drama, the communication is still more compli- 
cated by another echelon of persons coming between the writer and 
his audience, the actors themselves. Actors are real persons, but they 
perform not as the persons they are, but as persons they are not. They 
have at times worn masks, to show that they are not themselves, but 
something other. Yet, is it not highly indicative that the word for 
mask, persona (that-through-which-the-sound-comes), has given both 
to the ancients and to us the word for person? It is as though this 
ability to take on the role of another shows the actor’s own humanity, 
shows that the other is already within him, and is, indeed, the shadow 
of his most real self. Ortega y Gasset points out that the brute animal 
is pure alteracién, pure “otheration,” in the sense that he cannot en- 
ter into himself. Man is not pure “otheration,” because he can enter 
into himself—and yet, by the same token, he can find in himself and 
recognize by contrast the echoes of the personal other, the “thou,” 
the alienation or alteracién which is there. Thus acting a role, realiz- 
ing in a specially intense way one’s identity (in a sense) with a some- 
one who (in another sense) one is not, remains one of the most human 
things a man can do. No brute animal can act a role. Unable to rec- 
ognize himself, he finds it impossible to recognize what by contrast 
with self is other. By the same token, he has nothing against which to 
set a role so that it is a role. 


Ill 


Voice is the foundation for role-playing among men in the sense 
that the use of voice and its understanding, as we have seen, forces 
man to enter into others. From this point of view, it is not strange 
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that as literature develops in the course of history, roles become more 
manifold and more complex. Homer’s Odysseus plays a great many 
roles, but how many more are played, and played designedly, by the 
modern Ulysses, Leopold Bloom? And how many more, still, are 
played by the voice whom the reader hears— it does not matter here 
whether or not he knows that the work is by James Joyce—narrating 
the story Ulysses? Over and beyond all the other roles in which it 
is involved (those of Bloom and of all the other characters) is the 
voice playing the role of mocker, making fun of itself? 

Whatever the answer, a role cannot exist outside a context of belief, 
and it is my purpose here to discuss how it is that, since voice de- 
mands role-playing, taking the part of the other within who is not 
ourselves, it demands belief as well, and how it is that belief is thus 
not something superadded to communication and thought, but some- 
thing endemic to all human thinking, so that the question of belief 
and literature is really a specific variant of the general question con- 
cerning belief and communication in general, and ultimately con- 
cerning belief and human thought itself. All human intellectual activ- 
ity implies belief because it implies faith in the possibility of com- 
munication and faith in someone with whom we can communicate. 

Here one must make the well-known distinction between belief as 
opinion and belief as faith. Essentially, as Gabriel Marcel points out, 
belief as opinion is belief that and faces toward what is concerned 
with as toward an object or “thing” or “fact” (a truth considered as 
a thing), as when I say, “I believe that tomorrow will be rainy,” or 
“T believe that this book would sell well.” Belief as faith, on the 
other hand, is belief in and faces toward a person or persons, as when 
I say, “I believe in Matthew,” or “I believe in God.” Belief as opin- 
ion is impersonal and should be impersonal, for its whole rationale is 
its “objectivity.” Even if it is concerned with a person, it treats the 
person “objectively,” not as someone to commune with but as an ob- 
ject to be measured. Thus, “I believe that Matthew is a competent 
reporter.” Belief as faith, on the contrary, is personal in cast, and 
must be. 

However, despite these contrasts between opinion and faith, it 
is no accident that the term “belief” is used for both, since opinion 
and faith are indissolubly related by the commerce they carry on with 
one another. Thus, although belief as faith basically is belief in a 
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person, it is clso possible to believe in a thing or au object by giving 
it a personalist cast. Thus, “I believe in this book” erects the book 
into more than object. It makes of it a cause, with all the personal 
issues which this involves. It throws down the gauntlet on behalf of 
the author, whereas “I believe that this book would sell well” does not 
necessarily do so. Conversely, to believe in a person (belief as faith) 
involves a certain belief that what he says (insofar as he understands 
and controls it) is true. 

Moreover, it appears that any belied ia (belief as faith) not only is 
directed toward a person but also involves in one way or another his 
truthfulness, his “word.” This is shown in part by the fact that one 
cannot believe in a liar as a pure liar (if such a man can exist). But 
something more profound than this negative example is involved. 
For belief in a person is ultimately an invitation to the person to re- 
spond. As Gabriel Marcel has pointed out in The Mystery of Being, 
belief in a person may include all sorts of beliefs that, varying from 
mere conjectural opinion (thus I believe that my friend will act 
considerately) to the acceptance of the truth of something of which I 
do not have direct knowledge (thus belief in God includes the ac- 
ceptance of the existence of God as a truth, belief that God exists). 
But belief in a person includes also much more than this. To believe 
in God is to look for a resporse from Him. The construction of our 
expression and thinking with the term “in”—a construction found in 
many languages other than English—is significant here. It sug- 
gests that somehow in believing in someone, we enter into him. He 
is not merely an “object” of belief with whom our belief terminates. 
He is an interiority into whom our belief penetrates and with whom 
it enables us to commune. The expression suggests the same interpre- 
tation of I and thou which, we have seen, underlies all human com- 
munication. 

This brings home to us the fact that all communication—and, 
indeed, all our thinking, which is learned and developed only through 
communication with others—goes on in a context of belief. For when 
we speak, we invite response. If I expect no response, no Yes, no No, 
no riposte of any sort, at least internal, I do not normally speak at 
all—aunless I am losing hold on myself, am distraught, or am not in 
my right mind. Now, any expectation of response is in some way a dec- 
laration of belief in the person or persons to whom I address myself. 
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It is recognition of a presence to whose word I can, in turn, attend, 
and in whom I can thus believe through the acceptance of what he 
has to say. 

Since belief, either as opinion or as faith, includes some sort of 
acceptance or commitment without full “objective” evidence, belief 
as faith, or belief in, surpasses belief as opinion, or belief that. Belief 
as opinion moves toward knowledge of objects, but, since it has not 
sufficient contact with objects to amount to full knowledge, it is essen- 
tially deficient and vulnerable. Belief as faith moves toward knowl- 
edge and love of persons, and since persons cannot be known as ob- 
jects at all, no matter how intimately they are seized, the lack of 
“objective” evidence here is not the liability that it is in the case of 
belief as opinion. 

This situation can be restated in terms of the way in which belief 
as opinion and belief as faith differ with regard to their relationship 
to words. Belief as opinion tends to do away with words insofar as 
it is ordered to “objective” knowledge, which has to do with things 
which do not speak. Belief as faith, on the other hand, since it has 
to do with persons, tends not to eliminate words but rather dwells in 
words and feeds on them, since they are manifestations of persons. 
Furthermore, insofar as communication with persons is better, more 
human, and, we might add, holier than contact with objects, belief 
as faith outclasses belief as opinion. Opinion is styled belief because 
it can be thought of as analogous to belief as faith. But belief as faith 
is simply belief in its purest form. For, short of direct observation, 
the best contact we can have with objects and “facts” is not opinions 
about them gleaned from imperfect evidence but faith regarding 
them—that is, knowledge derived from our acceptance of the word 
of other persons who have this knowledge by direct observation. 

Of the knowledge which individual men have today, almost all of 
it is grounded in faith. The knowledge of scientists themselves is al- 
most all grounded in faith, well-founded and rational faith in the 
reports of their fellow scientists, but faith nevertheless. Of the scien- 
tific knowledge which any man has, only a tiny fraction has been 
achieved by his own direct observation. For the rest, he has good rea- 
son to believe that it is true because, within the limits of their com- 
petence, he believes in his fellow scientists reporting on their work 
or reporting reports of the work of others. Thus, even in the most 
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“objective” of fields, in actuality the word of persons is more per- 
vasive than factual observation. Science itself cannot live save in a 
network of belief. Even in science, where fact is more determinative, 
presence is nevertheless more pervasive than fact. 


IV 


Against this background, the question of belief in literature can 
be raised. A survey of current writing in English on this question 
shows that it is pretty well all concerned with literature as involving 
belief that. The grounds of the question are staked out in terms of 
Coleridge’s “willing suspension of disbelief,” so that the problem 
becomes, as in Richards’ Practical Criticism, How can one who does 
not share Donne’s Christian faith enter into his sonnet “At the Round 
Earth’s Imagined Corners Blow”? Or, to adapt Richards’ termi- 
nology, How can one share Donne’s beliefs emotionally while not 
sharing them intellectually? 

This focus of the question of belief in literature is legitimate. 
However, we must remember that it considers belief as concerned with 
a kind of object or “thing,” excised from any personal context. The 
notion of response to a presence, manifested by voice, drops out en- 
tirely, although such response seems intimately a part of literature. 
Objects cannot elicit response to a voice in the way in which persons 
can, and when we treat belief in terms of the object of belief exclu- 
sively, response becomes attenuated to behavior, and its correlative 
is not voice but stimulus in the Pavlovian pattern of stimulus-response. 
It is significant that Professor Richards not only concerns himself with 
“willing suspension of disbelief” but also, perhaps not entirely out of 
line with Coleridge’s thinking even here, regularly discusses literature 
in terms of the way words “behave,” as though words were not cries 
but “things,” visible objects. We have a right, of course, to speak 
of words in terms of this analogy, but let us not forget that it is an 
analogy. 

Without attempting to deal with the question of belief on these 
grounds, I should like to set it up on other grounds and to examine 
it there, not with a view to providing utterly conclusive answers but 
to improve our perspectives and to reveal how limited some of our 
common views of this problem really are. Let us recall that in the last 
analysis, any utterance, even a scientific utterance, is the manifesta- 
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tion of a presence, which cannot be “gr ” as an “objective” of 
knowledge can be, but only invoked or evoked. The most abstruse 
mathematical theorem remains always and inextricably within this 
framework of utterance, for it originated as something communicable 
and remains always something which someone says to others or, in 
special cases, to himself. But, since in the case of scientific utterance 
the vocal element is minimized, we can treat such utterance readily as 
an object and speak with ease of “grasping” or “not grasping” it, as 
we might an object. Thus, we grasp or we do not grasp the meaning 
of the formula E —=mc’. But we know how difficult and unconvincing 
it is to apply the notion of “grasp” to a poetic work. The notion can, 
of course, be applied to some extent. We can speak of “grasping” 
Hamlet or The Marriage of Heaven and Hell or Absalom, Absalom! 
But so to speak is not very satisfactory, not convincing. It seems 
much more real to speak of the response which these works evoke 
from us. The “evocative” quality—which is to say, the “calling” 
quality—is paramount in a work of real literature. Literature exists 
in a context of one presence calling to another. 

This is a context of faith, no matter how much there may be in an 
individual work which, outside the work, we can know by direct 
evidence. Indeed, here faith achieves a special intensity (and simul- 
taneously a special attenuation) insofar as the voice which invokes 
us as present and evokes our response is in a way more a pure or 
self-subsistent voice because of the “objective” quality of the literary 
work as such, its detachment from the poet, who as an individual is 
dissociated from the work by his literary mask. There is a special 
kind of dialectic at work here. Insofar as the work is objectified, set 
apart from the existent writer who gives it being as a kind of well- 
wrought urn is detached from its creator, its evocative effect becomes 
more poignant. Thus Yeats went to the Japanese N6 plays for “more 
formal faces,” explaining that “a mask [even taken metaphorically] 
. «No matter how close you go is still a work of art.” Joyce’s prog- 
ress from Stephen Hero through A Portrait of the Artist to Ulysses 
and Finnegans Wake is progress from personal involvement to ar- 
tistic detachment, and, as the mask-like detachment grows, the evoc- 
ative quality of the work, its pull on the sensibilities of the reader, 
grows. Because Poe can never achieve so great a detachment, because 
his personal problems and neuroses show through—to those, at any 
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rate, for whom Poe’s English is their native language, as it was not 
for Baudelaire and Mallarmé—the evocative quality of his work re- 
mains less poignant than that of Joyce or, to take another American, 
that of Faulkner. 

We might ask why this is. If voice is an invitation to response, 
in what sense can the invitation become more insistent when the 
speaker wears a mask? To see what is involved in this question, one 
must consider the peculiar conditions of person-to-person communi- 
cation, which is implemented by the use of voice. Human persons are 
of themselves distant from one another in the sense that they cannot 
enter entirely into one another’s consciousness. The sense of distance 
attending on personal or I-thou relationships has been elaborated by 
recent writers such as Lavelle, Heidegger, and Buber, but once it is 
stated it needs no great explanation, for we live with this sense all the 
time. In dealing with another person, I am always dealing with one 
whom I cannot entirely fathom and with whom I cannot enter into 
direct communication quite like the communication I enter into with 
myself. His sense of self remains outside my direct awareness, and 
yet I can feel its aura and know that there is some interiority with 
whom I am dealing. 

My contact with this interiority is mediated by exterior phenomena 
which implement commerce between interiors. This commerce is most 
readily maintained by voice. Voice is the least exterior of sensible 
phenomena because it emanates not only from the physical but also 
from the divided psychological interior of man and penetrates to 
another physical and psychological interior where, as we have seen, 
it must be re-created in the imagination in order to live. Unlike a 
picture, it lives by its contact with these interiors—when they are 
gone, it is gone. 

Still, for all this interior orientation, even a voice is an exterior 
something. It achieves its effect through an exterior medium. Our 
way of hearkening to one another, and thus our sense of presence, 
necessitates a kind of break-through. We penetrate into a “thou” 
through a something which is neither “I” nor “thou,” through a me- 
dium over which the action emanating from one person exercises an 
effect on another. Even direct physical contact involves an externaliz- 
ing medium, for our body is, in a sense, not so much ourself as is our 
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consciousness. Even in its interior, our body is somehow the “out- 
side” of us. 

The exteriority attendant on communication is what gives point to 
the mask in dramatic performance and, analogically, in all literature. 
Although it modifies the presence which manifests itself most poign- 
antly in voice, of itself the mask is not vocal, but a medium manifest 
in space. It does not modify the voice of the character (presence, per- 
son) as the mute modifies the sound on a violin. Even though masks 
may occasionally affect voice projection, to do so is not the mask’s 
primary function, for it is patently objectified as a visual phenomenon 
and produces its characteristic effects by being seen. It stands for 
that in the person-to-person situation which is nonvocal, noncommuni- 
cative, nonpersonal, remote, alienated. 

In the preliterate world, where the eye is especially subservient to 
the ear, masks themselves are felt as belonging rather more to the 
world of voice than they are today, or perhaps are caught up more 
thoroughly into the world of voice, and aesthetic distance tends to 
disappear. For the Wintu, Dorothy Lee has noted, Coyote, Buzzard, 
and Grizzly-Bear are bewilderingly man-and-animal. Although the 
wearer of a wolf mask among primitives is not a wolf, he somehow 
really participates in wolfness. In this situation, where the object- 
world is not clearly differentiated from the world of voice and per- 
son, belief has not the depth of meaning it enjoys in a civilized society, 
for the same reason that science itself has not: the two are confounded 
with one another, for the dialectic which sets them apart with some 
precision has not yet sufficiently progressed. 

This seems to have been the state of affairs with the very early 
Greeks in their ritualistic use of masks. Later, with the great trage- 
dians, real characters appear, and the masks worn become devices 
establishing aesthetic distance, alteracién, limited more definitely to 
the universe of space. For space separates, whereas voice unites. As 
this evolution takes place, the number and complexities of roles, and 
of literary forms, proliferate. The means of controlling and differen- 
tiating characters and forms have been developed as the tension be- 
tween the vocal and the visual grows. For this tension the mask is 
the symbol, or in a later day costume and make-up, a mitigated form 
of mask. 
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As the tension between visual and vocal grows, and with it the 
use of the truly dramatic character and the formalized separation of 
drama from life, there grows also, paradoxically, an awareness of 
the foundation in real human existence for dramatic character. A 
character in a drama is a person set off, advertised as other. Yet this 
state of being-set-off, this remoteness in the midst of intimacy, is 
found in real life, too, and experience of drama teaches us to recog- 
nize the fact. Each man is always in some degree a mask to other 
men, more consciously so today because of the progressive reflective- 
ness which mankind develops in its passage through history. 

The sense of being-set-off is not annihilated by intimacy. Indeed, 
it is heightened and realized in its fullness through intimacy because 
of the very interiority which makes possible intimacy between per- 
sons. As a unique and induplicable individual abiding in the depths 
of your own interior consciousness, you are in a way more other to me 
than even inanimate objects are; and this despite the fact that I can 
carry on a dialogue with you and cannot carry on a dialogue with 
inanimate objects. For in assuring me of my closeness to your con- 
sciousness, this dialogue assures me also of the uniqueness of your 
consciousness and of its ultimate inviolability—of the fact that, nat- 
urally speaking, I can never know what it is to be you, can never 
share this ultimate experience of yourself with you. Of course, I 
cannot know what it is to be an object either—a rosebush or a canary 
—but neither can the object know what it is to be itself, so that this 
lack of knowledge on my part does not prevent a quite full knowledge 
of the object. Object-being includes no experience of self to be 
shared. What uniqueness the object has is imputed to it from the out- 
side. In the case of a person, however, his experience of his unique 
self is constitutive of his most intimate self. Yet it is this very experi- 
ence that intimacy cannot share. 


Vv 


These considerations throw some light on what happens to the per- 
sonal charge carried by a voice in the case of a work of literature—of 
poetry, let us say, to take a relatively pure instance of literature. In 
a poem, the voice is there, but “objectified” in such a way as to mask 
the real person who uttered it in the first place and any other real 
person who utters it after him. A poem thus advertises the distance 
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and remoteness which, paradoxically, are part of every human at- 
tempt to communicate, and it does this insofar as it is under one as- 
pect “objective,” an “objective correlative,” object-like, which is to 
say, nonvocal. But under a certain aspect only, for under another 
it is not object-like since it is attempting to communicate very hard 
indeed. 

Given the effective drive toward communication, the more the re- 
moteness between the voice which, working within this drive, really 
creates the poem (that is, the voice of the writer) and those who hear 
or read it, the more evocative the work becomes. The drama is 
the most evocative and [personal of all literary forms. In it living 
persons on a real stage really speak to one another; and yet, here 
the remoteness between point of origin and point of assimilation has 
actually been increased because the number of masks has been in- 
creased: in a performance of Othello, besides the mask or masks 
which Shakespeare as author wears, there is the mask of a character 
which each performer wears and which makes him precisely a 
dramatis persona, a person or mask in the drama. The reason for 
the corresponding heightening of effect seems to be the fact that all 
communication takes place across barriers, or is an attempt to crash 
through barriers, namely, the barriers which bar the ultimate com- 
penetration of the “I’’ and the “thou.” Provided that communication is 
going on, the interposition of further barriers has a tantalizing effect. 
It teases us to more vigorous attempts, sharper alertness, greater 
efforts at compassion or sympathy. One thinks of the poignancy 
achieved by the device of the wall in the story of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

But certain other parallels might be adduced to show the intensi- 
fication of the personal charge by the interposition of a mask or other 
barrier. A major one is in the religious history of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, where, moreover, the connection becomes evident between per- 
son and mask on the one hand and faith on the other. Compared with 
Aristotle, who thought it impossible that God should concern Himself 
at all with human affairs, Hebrews and Christians know God in a 
highly personal fashion. Yet they know Him by faith, which is in a 
kind of mask, “through a glass darkly.” Moreover, in the Christian 
dispensation God reveals Himself more personally to man when the 
Second Person of the Trinity, Whose personal name is the Word as 
well as the Son, takes to Himself a human nature which masks His 
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divinity. His passion, where even His human nature is seen through 
the mask of death, is memorialized in the Eucharist, where the human 
and divine natures of the Word are both masked under the appear- 
ances of bread and wine, which also, by symbolic separation of His 
Body and Blood, masks His human death itself. But this “masking” 
only heightens the personal relationship between God and man, for 
through the Eucharist the personal union of Christians in the Person 
of Christ and thence in the other two Persons of the Godhead is real- 
ized and perpetuated. Although not applied to what we are discussing 
here, this sense of the Eucharist is highly operative in Christian tra- 
dition. It accounts for a favorite name of the Eucharist, Holy Com- 
munion, that is, Holy Togetherness. Its implications are elaborated 
by St. Thomas Aquinas and other theologians, who point out, more- 
over, that the consecration of the elements in this sacrament of sacra- 
ments is effected not by any sign in space, but by words given us by 
the Word of God. The whole setting for this series of masks is one 
of communication of the most personal sort, in a universe of words 
and of faith, where sight is always at one or more removes from full 
reality. 


VI 


The masks in literature are generally assumed by one party to 
communication rather than by both. The playwright and the actors, 
who are the communicators, assume the masks—the playwright a 
metaphorical one and the actors real ones or their equivalent in cos- 
tume and make-up. By contrast, the hearer is present in his own per- 
son. Were he to put on a mask, he would become a part of the play, 
a dramatis persona. As it is, although the actors and the play may en- 
rapture him, carry him somewhat out of himself, they do not make 
him into a quasi-other person. The act on his part which corresponds 
to the masking on the part of the communicators is simply his act of 
belief, in the sense of faith; and belief here is not at all tantamount 
to opinion. One has no “opinion” that Sir Laurence Olivier is Ham- 
let, and no “opinion” that Ophelia’s death is real. Belief that is rela- 
tively meaningless here. This belief is more radically belief in, and 
such belief is not pretended. 

But belief in whom? In whoever are the persons behind the masks. 
In the actors and the playwright all together. The act of faith, or 
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belief in is an invitation to them to respond as persons, to give them- 
selves in and through truth. While there is also a certain faith in the 
audience which playwright and actors both have, a belief in the 
audience, an invitation to the audience to respond—for this faith, as 
we have seen, accompanies all human communication—nevertheless 
this faith of the playwright and the actors is less obviously faith than 
that of the audience. The reason is the curious one-way nature of 
artistic communication, the fact that no real dialogue takes place, 
that the audience itself has no occasion or opportunity to speak. The 
audience’s response is hidden, as the act of faith on the part of the 
playwright and actors is correspondingly hidden. The response of 
the playwright and actors, on the other hand, to the audience’s faith 
is the play itself, which is far from hidden since the audience’s act 
of faith is quite obvious. 

In response to the audience’s act of faith the playwright and the 
actors give themselves in and through truth. How the truth is con- 
tained in the words of the play—or, mutatis mutandis, in the poem 
or other piece of literature—and, indeed, what the truth in question 
really is, may be a very mysterious matter. This is to be expected. 
The truths arrived at by faith, natural as well as supernatural, are 
not noted for readily admitting of clear-cut statement or of clear-cut 
assimilation nor for being entirely evident to everyone, even to those 
of good will. They often submit reluctantly or not at all to full artic- 
ulation, for they have to do most intimately with persons to whom 
we address ourselves. If they are neatly articulated, they are taken 
not on their own evidence but on the evidence of a person to whom 
we address our act of faith; and it is hard to articulate a person. 
For a person whom we are addressing nature provides us no distinc- 
tive word while we are addressing him save the strange noun-substi- 
tute or name-substitute or pro-noun “thou,” which is not a name at 
all but changes its entire meaning with each different person we apply 
it to. 

Our belief in a play or a poem is thus an invitation to the persons 
involved in composing it and presenting it to us either to say some- 
thing worth our while or to betray our trust in them as persons. It 
involves a kind of openness to them and to their meaning at all levels, 
to what Professor Philip Wheelwright in The Burning Fountain styles 
“depth experience.” If certain details of a poem seem unacceptable 
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to us in terms of belief that, the voice of the poem, coming through 
the mask of its speaker (as well as through the masks of any charac- 
ters he may have introduced) teases us on, so that beneath any dis- 
agreement with detail there persists the conviction that something 
worthy of assent is being said, into which the otherwise unacceptable 
detail may somehow be fitted. If we cannot believe in Prospero as a 
real magician, we can believe that the playwright is using him to 
convey some further word or truth to us. 

In La parole et [ écriture Louis Lavelle makes much of the “world” 
as language. For communication to be possible there must be a world 
shared by our individual consciences so that by naming the objects 
in this world we can break through our solitude and communicate 
with one another. When a child believes that he knows something as 
soon as he can name it, he is not entirely wrong. For when he can 
name it, he can use it for what it is worth, as a means of communicat- 
ing with others. That which is neither you nor I, once it is known, be- 
comes a link uniting you and me. This is true not only of the natural 
world which we apprehend through our senses, but also of poetry 
and of literature in general. Poetry is often involved and mysterious, 
but by its very existence within our ken it is destined to communicate. 
Indeed, its communication is in one sense communication par excel- 
lence, the most intimate communication. John Stuart Mill’s notion, 
romantically rooted, that poetry is something which is overheard is 
a not too happy attempt to deal with the intimacy which poetry can 
effect: so intimate is the union of hearer and poet that it is as though 
the hearer as other were not there. The opinion sometimes expressed 
that poetry or art in general is basically not communicative at all is 
connected with this dialectical situation in which estrangement (the 
mask of the poet) and intimacy (achieved when the mask is some- 
how penetrated ) are so strangely compounded. 

If a poem is likened to an object in the world, it must be likened 
to an object already named, converted for purposes of communica- 
tion if named with a quite mysterious name. “Poetic truth,” which 
seems #0 difficult to bring to earth, to isolate, to state clearly, and 
which is also so strangely intimate, has its roots in a sense of com- 
munion with other persons, persons perceived through masks, yet 
somehow decidedly there, who have believed in us enough to invite 
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us to this uncommonly intimate response and in whom we, in turn, 
are called on to believe. 

We come to the conclusion that any belief that involved in litera- 
ture is subservient to belief in, that the most basic meaning of belief 
in literature has to do not with belief in the sense of opinion, which 
regards objects and facts (truths treated as objects), but with belief 
in the sense of faith, which regards person-to-person relationships, 
invitations and response, and truth with reference to these relation- 
ships. This conclusion is, I believe, nowhere more strikingly evident 
than in the situation which has obtained for some years in twentieth- 
century poetry. The withdrawal of the serious poet (or of the serious 
artist generally) has been commented on ad nauseam. Withdrawal 
from what or into what? Into himself, we are told. Yet we are faced 
with the striking fact that serious readers of poetry today favor no 
other type of poetry so much as this poetry of withdrawal. The con- 
clusion would seem to be that readers like nothing better than to fol- 
low the poet into his retreat. Everybody wants to be alone together; 
and this is not strange. There is no doubt that in our age, which has 
evolved, among other things, a mass culture and mass media of com- 
munication, intimacy is also in many ways better served than it has 
ever been before. Certainly the human race is more conscious of it- 
self as a whole and has developed its dialogue about intimacy and 
communication more than at earlier periods in human history. We 
have a more highly perfected vocabulary and more advanced means 
of articulation about this subject than ever before. However aware 
earlier man may have been of persons and of the “I-thou” situation, 
the philosophy known as personalism is a twentieth-century creation, 
just as thoroughly a product of our age as technology or television 
commercials. In this climate belief in becomes very meaningful. In 
terms of belief as we have viewed it here, the serious modern reader 
wants to believe in his poets more than ever before. This would 
to indicate that in the age of television voice is in some ways regain- 
ing a prestige over sight, that we are at the end of the Gutenberg era. 


Eptror’s note: This study was originally given as a paper at the English Institute at 
Columbia University, September 3-7, 1957. It is scheduled to appear in the next volume 
of English Institute Essays, which will be concerned with the theme “Literature and 
Belief” and will be published by Columbia University Press. 
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THE TOUCHSTONE OF AMERICAN political thought is best found in 
the word “relevance”—does the idea apply? does it pertain? Simi- 
larly the American mentality itself is not so much characterized by 
the word “truth” as by the word “usefulness.” Unlike the French 
situation, political activity in the United States is pre-eminently con- 
crete. The election is not to be won by the Fourth Book of the Repub- 
lic but by the two hundred registered Democratic voters in the Sec- 
ond Ward. Dams in Southern Idaho, both high and low, are built or 
not built by elusive pressure on the Federal Power Commission or by 
angry Senators from the States of Washington and Oregon. Every- 
one, it would seem, acts for the “general welfare.” But the pragmatic 
attitude is of distinct value in politics. Utopia has never built a viable 
society. This is an insight Americans feel to be true. They will not 
lightly abandon it. 

Among the realities of human history which critical modern phi- 
losophy and science judge to have failed the pragmatic test is the 
Christian religion. In general, it seems true to say that the significance 
of Christianity both for the masses and for the elite has been on the 
wane. Yet, the doctrine of relevance has, in its own turn, discovered 
that reality itself is becoming more and more a matter of heresy in 
the pragmatic dispensation. Somehow, “a good, solid look” at the 
actual conditions man faces leaves a considerable number of prob- 
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lems untouched by the old law of rationalistic, liberal criticism. All 
too much evidence in recent years seems to support the cynic who 
caustically insists that man can regress as well as progress. 

In such an intellectual and cultural environment, one of the few 
Christian churchmen to have attained widespread respect among rec- 
ognized American thinkers is Reinhold Niebuhr. The reason for Dr. 
Niebuhr’s commanding position is not difficult to discover. For Nie- 
buhr talks with a pragmate tongue, although in a different dialect. 
Faced with almost insurmountable intellectual disdain for everything 
Christian, Reinhold Niebuhr set out to demonstrate on the same 
practical grounds that were so uncritically accepted how the Christian 
tradition was pertinent to modern questions, how the fundamental 
Christian doctrines explained current dilemmas much more accu- 
rately than the liberal, rationalistic, and positivistic schools them- 
selves were ever able to do. Concurrent with a general crisis in 
Western civilization, this approach has paved the way for a Protestant 
theologian to become a highly influential figure in American 
intellectual circles. 

Jacques Maritain has discussed the problem of whether men of 
different religious, philosophic, and cultural backgrounds could agree 
on certain basic conclusions in the political order without at the same 
time requiring a general conversion to one or the other of these 
differing positions. Such an agreement is possible, according to 
Maritain, provided everyone be left free to determine the method 
of arriving at the validity of these conclusions. But this does not in 
anyway obviate the vast social and personal interest in the truth of 
the methods by which the various conclusions are to be justified.’ 
A similar situation faces the reader of Niebuhr. His political con- 
clusions about democracy, pacifism, political realism, tolerance, 
self-interest, and nationality find considerable support among 
thinkers of widely varying viewpoints. Nevertheless, the important 
element in political philosophy is not the conclusions as such, but 
the conclusions seen as necessary and legitimate consequences of 
the principles and argumentations which are intended to validate 
those conclusions. This is the aspect of Niebuhrian political thought 
that is of interest here. 


1 Jacques Maritain, Man and the State (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951), 
Chap. 7. 
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Professor Hans Hofmann has observed that Niebuhr’s thinking 
shows comparatively little change in its basic structure over the years 
since its first appearance in the early twenties.’ While there is essential 
accuracy in this analysis, a reading of representative selections of 
Niebuhr over the years, such as, “Is Protestantism Self-Deceived?” 
(1924), “Political Action and Social Change” (1929), “A New 
Strategy for Socialists” (1939), “Pawns of Fascism—Our Lower 
Middle Class” (1937), “The Christian Faith and the World Crisis” 
(1941), “The Illusion of World Government” (1949), and “The 
Cause and Cure of American Psychosis” (1955), reveals a notable 
shift in many of Niebuhr’s earlier preoccupations and positions.’ 
Of course, just as every other thinker who strives to concern himself 
with problems of immediate moment as well as with those of a more 
theoretical nature, Niebuhr received a considerable education from 
the momentous events of the recent past. The socialist Niebuhr of the 
twenties and thirties has passed from the scene. The political realist 
has won the day. 

In the realm of political philosophy itself, recurring themes are 
much more in evidence. Niebuhr has never solved the problem of 
moral man and immoral society. He has only restated the problem 
in a variety of ways. While Niebuhr has never written a formal 
treatise relating Protestant theology to political concepts as such, 
he has constantly treated issues which do form the outline of an 
incipient theory. Significantly, most of these problems which occupy 
Niebuhr’s attention in the political realm have theological implica- 
tions. Indeed, attitudes and doctrines which Niebuhr feels to be false 
are generally embodied in living sects in the Protestant Church or 
in the Catholic position. The methods and procedures by which 


2Hans Hofmann, Die Theologie Reinhold Niebuhrs (Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1954), 
pp. 10-11. 

8“Is Protestantism Self-Deceived?” The Christian Century, 41 (December 25, 1924), 
1661-62; “Political Action and Social Change,” The World Tomorrow, 12 (December, 
1929), 491-93; “A New Strategy for Socialists,” The World Tomorrow, 16 (August 31, 
1933), 490-92; “Pawns of Fascism — Our Lower Middle Class,” The American Scholar, 
6 (Spring, 1937), 145-52; “The Christian Faith and the World Crisis,” Christianity and 
Crisis, 1 (February 10, 1941), 4-6; “The Illusion of World Government,” Foreign Affairs, 
27 (April, 1949), 379-88; “The Cause and Cure of American Psychosis,” The American 
Scholar, 25 (Winter, 1955-56), 11-20. (When Niebuhr himself is the author of the book 
or periodical, his name will not appear in the footnotes. Second references will be in- 
dicated by repeating the title of the article or book of Niebuhr.) 
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Niebuhr resolves these differing interpretations of the Christian 
religion provide the principles by which he establishes his political 
philosophy. 

PAcIFIsM 


Perhaps the first important problem Niebuhr faced was that of 
pacifism. Pacifists are “social idealists who are profoundly critical 
and skeptical of the use of physical force in the solutions of social 
problems.” This irenic tradition had a long and respected history in 
Protestantism. Such groups as the Quakers and the Mennonites have 
been willing to undergo persecution and ridicule from their fellow 
countrymen to uphold their convictions. The period around the First 
World War saw a great vogue of pacifism instituted by men like 
Walter Rauschenbusch. There are two kinds of pacifists: the ascetics 
and the pragmatists. The ascetic is the absolutist who believes that 
the moral relativities of political life and the absolute demands of 
the Christian ethic are incompatible. Consequently, he holds that 
complete abandonment of the confusion of social life is the sole way 
to preserve the purity of his faith. The pragmatic pacifists, however, 
embark on a different tack. Violence is rejected because it does not 
work. Wars and strife have not prevented wars and strife. Therefore 
the only Christian view is to renounce force.* 

Niebuhr rightly points out that no one but the ascetic can totally 
renounce coercion. Even the passive resistance of Gandhi was a 
method of violence, peaceful though it was. But the main attack 
on pacifism is a realistic one. Pacifism in the light of impending 
evils is a totally blind attitude for those responsible for community 
life. The Kingdom of God has many mansions, but they are not 
built by a Christian race exterminated as a consequence of failure to 
resist evil. It is one thing for a Christian nation to perish fighting. 
But it is quite another to be blotted out for not lifting a finger in 
defense. For this reason Niebuhr has been extremely critical of the 
theology of Karl Barth because it failed to give any criterion whereby 
the Christian could anticipate and prevent evil.° 

*“Pacifism and the Use of Force,” The World Tomorrow, 11 (May 28, 1928), 218. 

5 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935), 


pp. 185-98. 
*“An Answer to Karl Barth,” The Christian Century, 66 (February 23, 1949), 2346. 
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This confusion in the minds and consciences of many Protestants 
was one of the prime motives of Niebuhr in initiating the journal 
Christianity and Crisis in 1941. The pacifists insist that the law of 
love is primary. They are right in this. “But they have failed to 
realize to what degree the sinfulness of all men, even the best, makes 
justice between competing interests and conflicting wills a perennial 
necessity of history.”” Here is the clue to Niebuhr’s positive attitude 
in the face of evil in social life. The area of politics is the area of 
power. The just resolution of power can only be a balance of equal 
power. For politics to renounce power and force is at the same time 
to betray its very purpose. The alternative to power is oppression, 
and not peace as the pacifists assume.* 

But even for Niebuhr the rejection of pacifism was not without 
its difficulties. The Christian conscience, although opposing the worst 
manifestations of evil, was still troubled. The fact that the human 
situation sometimes demanded violence did not lessen the Christian 
obligation of love. Whatever may be said for coercion, this much 
can be charged against it—it is not the ideal. Somehow the existence 
of man in political society comprises the perfections demanded by 
the Christian ethic.’ Here was the truth in pacifism. This apparent 
dichotomy between the beauty of love and the frictions of politics 
has presented Niebuhr with one of his major, and as yet unsolved, 
problems. 


Man vs. Socrety 


The crux of Niebuhr’s crisis of love and justice is incisively stated 
in his own phrase, “moral man and immoral society.” Man in his 
individual life is often quite willing to forgive and assist the enemy. 
These individual, person-to-person relations provide depths and 
heights that transcend anything possible for collectivities. Yet the 
same Christian who is generously prepared to commiserate his fellow 





t “The Christian Faith and the World Crisis,” p.4. 

® Does the State and Nation Belong to God or the Devil? (London: Student Chris- 
tian Movement Press, 1937), p. 38; An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 189. For 
further discussion of the implications of this problem in Niebuhr, cf. “Pacifism Against 
the Wall,” The American Scholar, 5 (Spring, 1936), 145-52. 

®“A Christian Philosophy of Compromise,” The Christian Century, 50 (June 7, 1933), 
747. 
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neighbor is placed by the social group in situations that may demand 
that he destroy his neighbor. The state has its own interests which 
are much more narrow and demanding than anything required by 
the individual: 

Individual men may be moral in the sense that they are able to consider 

interests other than their own in determining problems of conduct, and are 
capable, on occasion, of preferring the advantages of others to their own. 
. . . But all these achievements are more difficult, if not impossible, for human 
societies and social groups. In every human group there is less reason to 
guide and to check impulse, less capacity for self-tramscendence, less ability 
to comprehend the needs of others and therefore more unrestrained egoism 
than the individuals, who compose the group, reveal in their personal rela- 
tionships.” 
Consequently, “. . . group relations can never be as ethical as those 
which characterize individual relations.” But since lesser loyalties 
are themselves usually tinged with selfish motives, the conflict between 
man and society remains constant.” 

This divergence is heightened by Niebuhr’s sociological bent. That 
is, Neibuhr is strongly influenced by the practical limits of love and 
justice in the contingent order. In no place does this factor come 
out more clearly than in his criticism of world government. Niebuhr’s 
theory of world politics, indeed, is quite similar to the writings of 
Professor Hans J. Morgenthau.” There is no difficulty in admitting 
that world community is necessary.* But the fact is “we do not yet 
have a world community—only halting and hesitant beginnings of 
one.” ** Yet, American liberals seem to take the naive approach that 
legal and constitutional forms of government can replace world 
political confusion by mere institutionalization. We need world 
government, they insist, therefore we will create one—now. To 
Niebuhr this is gratuitous, “Modern democratic communities may 
be culturally and ethically pluralistic, but they all possess a core 


10 Moral Man and Immoral Society (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941), p. xi. 

t= Ibid., p. 83. 

12 [bid., p. 47. 

18 Cf. Kenneth W. Thompson, “Beyond National Interest: A Critical Evaluation of 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s Theory of International Politics,” The Review of Politics, 17 { April, 
1955), 167-88. 

14“Plans for World Reorganization,” Christianity and Crisis, 2 (October 19, 1942), 6. 

15“The Myth of World Government,” The Nation, 162 (March 16, 1946), 312. 
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of common spiritual possessions which the world community lacks.” * 
The world is only technologically united, and this is not the essential 
element in government. Common consent and traditions are the true 
basis, and this common agreement cannot be coerced.” 

Community is both prior to the state and superior to it. “Govern- 
ments cannot create communities for the simple reason that the 
authority of government is not primarily the authority of law por 
the authority of force, but the authority of the community itself.” “ 
His theory of international politics represents Niebuhr’s best s‘ate- 
ment of the realities that men and governments must face. The 
problem is one of power and justice, not love. Niebuhr often states, 
however, that the order of justice is the only way through which love 
can be effective in the political order.” Nevertheless, the general 
tenor of Niebuhr’s attitude toward power is one of stoic determination 
in the face of its necessities rather than that of subordination to a 
higher purpose. 

When one deals with the affairs of a civilization, one is trying to make the 
principle of love effective as far as possible, but one cannot escape the con- 
clusion that society as such is brutal, and that the Christian principle may 
never be more than a leaven to it.”° 
This early reflection of Niebuhr is still the key to his uneasiness with 
governments of men. 


DEMOCRACY 


After a period in which he stressed the socialist past of democratic 
socialism, Niebuhr has, since the Second World War, almost ex- 
clusively insisted on the democratic creed. Although historical 
events have greatly aided him in this transition, the peculiar motives 





16 Ibid., p. 313. 

17“The Illusion of World Government,” Foreign Affairs, 27 (April, 1949), 379-80. 
Cf. also “The Basis of World Order,” The Nation, 159 (October 21, 1944), 489; “The 
Conditions of Our Survival,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 26 (Autumn, 1950), 482. 

18 Christian Realism and Political Problems (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1953), p. 22. Cf. also The Self and the Dramas of History (New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1955), pp. 35-38. 

19 For example cf. An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 140. 

20 Leaves From the Notebook of a Tamed Cynic (New York: Willet, Clark & Colby, 
1929), p. 197. Cf. The Self and the Dramas of History, p. 299; Christian Realism and 
Political Problems, p. 37. 
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and aspects of Niebuhrian democracy are ultimately rooted in his 
chosen vocation of relating the Christian 
the Protestant Christian contribution—to the values of democratic 
living. There is, it seems, a unique connection between Niebuhr’s 
conception of democracy and the basic Protestant analysis of Chris- 
tian dogmas. Democracy for Niebuhr is the workable embodiment 
of peaceful compromise among power interests in the community. 
Democracy is after all a peaceful method of arbitrating conflicting inter- 
ests. . . . Every society must ether resolve the conflicts of interest within 
its communal life by the methods of democracy or it must use force to sub- 
ject the interests of one group to those of another.** 


Whenever a minority group has no power, it has no voice in the 
community. Consequently, democratic institutions provide a check 
on the tendency of enshrined power to perpetuate itself at the expense 
of minorities, while at the same time giving minorities a method 
of effecting their opinions.” 

Injustice in a community is almost always the result of a political 

compromise which may have once been adequate but has come to 
be insufficient because of changing circumstances. The power centers, 
however, tend to cling to their positions with the result that they 
impose their earlier solutions on the new situations by force. The 
moment the political community fails to adjust to new circumstances, 
the democratic method is jeopardized.” Niebuhr’s opposition to 
what he considers antidemocratic attitudes almost invariably rests 
on his belief that these reactionary mentalities prevent democracy 
from freely adjusting to new circumstances.” 
"#1 “The Germans: Unhappy Philosophers in Politics,” The American Scholar, 2 (Octo 
ber, 1933), 416. Cf. also Christianity and Power Politics (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1940), pp. 85-6. “Basic justice must be gained by balancing power against power 
and achieving an equilibrium.” “Marxism and Religion,” The World Tomorrow, 16 
(March 15, 1933), 255. “Democracy and the Party Spirit,” The New Leader, 37 (March 
15, 1954), 3-5. 


22 Does the State and Nation Belong to God or the Devil? p. 21; The Children of 
Light and the Children of Darkness (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945), Chaps. 
34 


23 “Catastrophe or Social Control?” Harper's Magazine, 16 5 (June, 1932), 115; 
An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 164. Cf. Holtan P. Odegard, Sin and Science: 
Reinhold Niebuhr as Political Theologian (Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch Press, 
1956), Chap. 5. 

24 The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943), Vol. 2, 
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Even though many of these basic concepts of democracy can be 
accepted from a variety of different standpoints, Niebuhr’s acceptance 
of this approach is rooted in his own theology. In democratic doctrines 
Niebuhr finds the greatest potential contribution of Christianity to 
modern issues. The essential presuppositions of democracy hinge 
upon the assumption that conflicting ideologies and opinions cannot 
become the basis of common political activity. Mutual tolerance of 
conflicting beliefs is an absolute necessity if men who disagree on 
fundamentals are to live together in peace. Therefore, in the practical 
order, we cannot demand dogmatic agreement. The possibility for 
constant criticism of current assumptions must be guaranteed in a 
democracy.” 

The democratic dogma of tolerance is not, however, merely a 
happy coincidence. Rather it is the realistic application of what 
Niebuhr considers the first contribution of theology to modern prob- 
lems—namely, the idea of sin. The unfortunate events of the twen- 
tieth century are not the result of ignorance and imperfect scientific 
instruments which modern philosophy and science think to be the 
sole cause of human difficulties.” Evil is not the result of something 
external to man. Nor is it the result of original sin as the Catholics 
mean the term. Original sin is a symbolic way of stating a paradox 
of freedom. The same liberty which is the source of sainthood is 
also the source of tyranny. Deep in the power of choice lies the 
alternative of evil, and no one is wholly free of the inclination to 
self-interest that lies at the root of all sin. For this reason, no one 
can claim exemption from the corrupting taint of sin.” 

Such a concept of the presence of sin in every man leads Niebuhr 
to posit a characteristic theory of human authority. Since sin cor- 
rupts all that is not God, every man, every group of men, every 
instrument established by men exercises an authority that can never 





25 “The final test of a free culture is its ability to re-examine its own presuppositions.” 
“The Unity and Depth of Our Culture,” The Sewanee Review, 52 (Spring, 1944), 198. 
The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 2, p. 234; The Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness, pp. 71, 75, 134; “Beria and McCarthy,” The New Leader, 37 (January 4, 
1954), 3-4; “Oriental vs. Occidental Strategy of Life,’ The World Tomorrow, 11 (Janu- 
ary, 1928), 21-23. 

26 The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941), Vol. I, 
p- 96. 

27 The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. I, p. 10; 241-64. Cf. also “Our Country and 
Our Culture,” Partisan Review, 19 (May-June, 1952), 303, 
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be unequivocally without self-interest and therefore without sin. The 
best that man can possibly hope for is constant purification, correc- 
tion, and criticism of existing authority. Democracy represents the 
institutionalization of this basic theological dogma. Democracy pro- 
vides a method for correcting the errors and selfishness introduced 
into government by sin and ignorance. Thus for Niebuhr Com- 
munism as well as Nazism, Catholicism as well as Liberalism fall 
down on the same point. They all violate the principle of mutual 
toleration by setting up some human authority as an absolute beyond 
all criticism.” This is pride, the original sin. Theologically, nothing 
human can abrogate the divine privilege of sinlessness. 

Several ways of evaluating Niebuhr’s contribution present them- 
selves. Perhaps the most fruitful method of approaching this task is 
to study one of Niebuhr’s own remarks in his great work, The Nature 
and Destiny of Man. Apologizing to the modern mind for minute 
theological distinctions, he rightly goes on to say “but all important 
issues, whether in philosophy or theology, are finally defined in very 
precise distinctions, which may easily hide from the unwary, even 
as they reveal to the initiated, the importance of the issue which is 
at stake.” This principle of minute inquiry is true not only of the 
exclusively theological aspects of Niebuhr, but also of his whole 
system. For it would appear that both the major problems which 
Niebuhr sets up in his works and the solutions he gives to them find 
the source of their inadequacy, in so far as they are inadequate, 
precisely in Niebuhr’s own failure to make rigorous distinctions. 
Chesterton once remarked that all intellectual progress is made by 
this very process of distinguishing. While Niebuhr at other times 
seems to feel that too much strictness of definition is a besetting 
Catholic temptation, the fact remains that most of his own problems 
recur because he lacks this most happy fault. 

In many ways Niebuhr’s political philosophy can be judged better 
from the point of view of what it lacks rather than from what it con- 
tains. In general, Niebuhr lacks a theory of the natural necessity of 
government, a theory of property, a theory of prudence, a theory of 
the double effect, and a principle of order. Practically all of Nie- 


28 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 130; The Self and the Dramas of History, 
p. 174. 
29 The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 2, p. 140. 
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buhr’s own problems can be reduced to a neglect of one or the other 
of these theories. Moreover, the unique way in which he asks his own 
questions betrays the same lack. His insights always seem flavored 
by a mentality which opposes love to justice, reason to faith, sin to vir- 
tue in such a way that the problems are not only overcome with dif- 
ficulty, but are ultimately insoluble. 


Tue NeEcEssiry or GOVERNMENT 


The lack of an adequate theory about the natural necessity of gov- 
ernment widens Niebuhr’s cleavage between moral man and immoral 
society, between the children of light and the children of darkness. 
Niebuhr recognizes that political authority is required in the present 
dispensation. He is not a radical who refuses to face the responsibili- 
ties of power and order. But to accept the need for power is simul- 
taneously to open the door for sin. “It is important to recognize that 
government is also morally ambiguous. It contains an element which 
contradicts the law of brotherhood.”” No government can long re- 
frain from aggrandizement. Either it will turn on its own citizens 
or on the neighboring states. The existence of sin in the heart of man 
makes government necessary. The law of love, the absence of sin, 
obviates the contradictions of love and justice by leaving the prob- 
lem behind.” 

However true the notion that sin causes untold and unexpected 
friction in the process of government, it does not follow that sin is the 
only source of this difficulty. Not every disagreement or conflict is 
the result of a selfish sinfulness. A considerable number of prob- 
lems arise from honest disagreements about the best means of politi- 
cal procedure. As the human mind gains in knowledge, it gains in 
freedom, and as it gains in freedom, it gains in the number and qual- 
ity of alternatives presented to political choice. There is, therefore, 
a cause of government that is not rooted in sin at all. On the contrary, 
it finds its cause in the very expansiveness of freedom. For a com- 
munity to remain together it must assign some instrument, some au- 

30 [bid., Vol. I, p. 220. Cf. ibid., Vol. 2, p. 268; The Children of Light and the Chil- 
dren of Darkness, p. 83; “Hazards and Resources,” The Virginia Quarterly Review, 
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thority to decide between diverging views, each of which by itself 
may be perfectly acceptable and rational.” 

Still another fount of government which does not find its source in 
sin is that which St. Thomas considers as one of the normal tenden- 
cies implicit in responsibilities for lesser and greater common goods. 
For society to exist both lesser and greater goods must be pursued 
vigorously for the benefit of society itself. The need is a metaphysical 
one. For, in the type of unity the state possesses, the parts must re- 
main entire and complete if the whole organism is to remain whole 
and complete. The fact that this requirement will tend to create dis- 
agreement is not a result of sin, but of the only method available 
for man to resolve this twofold requirement, namely the establish- 
ment of a responsible authority.” 

Niebuhr’s failure to recognize in the area of government a middle 
ground, one that is not exclusively rooted in sin, has caused him to 
misstate the basic problem of man in society. This is not, of course, 
to lessen the realization he shares with the great scholastics and theo- 
logians that sin and human government are related in some aspects 
of this life. At the same time, failure to recognize a source of gov- 
ernment in nature has tempted Niebuhr to set a stress on the danger 


of government that is not warranted by all the facts. The theological 
reason for this opinion seems to be his belief that reason is not totally 
pure, that the addition of natural law to Christianity is a contribution 
of Catholicism and not the result of actual demands of human na- 
ture.” 


Tue Function oF Property 


Much of Niebuhr’s work during the depression era has a strongly 
Marxian socialist hue, not unlike the writings of Harold Laski during 
the same period. This enchantment with socialism has particular in- 
terest. Niebuhr, in common with all formal socialists of that time, 
failed to face the implications of the economic basis of liberty.” 

52Cf. Yves Simon, The Philosophy of Democratic Government (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), 1951; James V. Schall, “The Necessity of Government,” 
The Commonweal 61 (November 26, 1954) , 215-17. 

$3 Cf. St. Thomas, Summa Theologiae, I-III, 19, 10. (Marietti edition). 

%4 Cf. The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, p. 70: Christian Realism 
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Socialism for Niebuhr was a way to harness the powers of the state 
for the welfare of the people. Yet, it seems strange that a Niebuhr 
who learned to insist on the dangers of any concentration of power 
would so uncritically accept the socialist position which greatly ac- 
centuated the very problem he feared. 

Niebuhr, however, has learned his lesson. Beginning most notably 
with his book, The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, 
he again reverted to his major concern: 

A community which preserved its democratic institutions in the area of 
politics, while it socialized its large-scale industrial property, would have the 
advantage of preserving a democratic check on the power of economic man- 
agers. Yet their power might be so great that they could use it to establish 
control over the political institutions.** 


However, Niebuhr’s discussions are regrettably jejune. His latest 
word seems to be little move than an exhortation to look constantly for 
ways to prevent this power from becoming concentrated to the detriment 
of the community. Property finds some forms better than others, but 
ultimately a constant vigilance is our best possibility for protection 
of economic power. We must “set the property issue within the frame- 


work of democratic procedure. For democracy is a method of finding 
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proximate solutions for insoluble problems. 

Niebuhr’s major failure in discussing property can be stated sim- 
ply: he never wonders whether property has a positive function of 
its nature. Surely it is wise to recognize that property creates power 
and that power can be abused. But property, like power, can also be 
a protection against the state by enabling men to resist the state. 
Socialists always fail to recognize this. Moreover, property is quite 
closely connected with other elements in human nature that have more 
to do with human uniqueness and freedom in another sense than 
with a defense against something. The proper tendency of a healthy 
society is to provide institutions and methods for concretely forti- 

3¢ The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, p. 113. Cf. aleo “After Capital- 
ism — What?” The World Tomorrow, 16 (March 1, 1933), 203-5; “The Anomaly of 
European Socialism,” The Yale Review, 42 (December, 1952), 161-67; The Self and the 
Dramas of History, Chap. 21; Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., “Reinhold Niebuhr’s Role in Ameri- 
can Political Thought and Life,” in Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall, Reinhold 
Niebuhr: His Religious, Social, and Political Thought (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1956), pp. 126-50. 

37 The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, p. 118. 
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fying the possibilities of human choice. Homo faber expresses a fun- 
damental need in man, a need which enables him to create and to ex- 
press himself in some material way. Niebuhr is right in insisting that 
many forms of property in the past were used to frustrate man in eco- 
nomic change. But it is important to remember that economic change 
can also frustrate man in this basic tendency of his nature. The prob- 
lems of modern insecurity and rootlessness are not unrelated to a lack 


of tangible property. 
Tue Ipea oF PRUDENCE 


In common with most other thinkers who criticize natural law 
theory in general and St. Thomas in particular, Niebuhr does not 
recognize that the natural law as applied to political society is not in- 
tended to be a rigid, formalistic structure into which men are forced 
against their wills. “Protestantism significantly places the rational 
concept of the ‘natural law’ in a more insignificant position than in 
Catholic thought. It has too strong a sense of the individual occasion, 
and the uniqueness of the individual who faces the occasion, to trust 
in general rules.”™ Yet, natural law principles are in fact one step 
removed from the operative act in which they are employed. The link 
between natural law and concrete political action is prudence. And 
without prudence, natural law is indeed the rigid formalism Niebuhr 
fears. There can be no doubt that a good many commentators on 
natural law give occasion for this confusion by either not discussing 
or not understanding the relation between prudence, law, and activity. 

The major cause in Niebuhr for his lack of a theory of prudence— 
and this lack of a theory is not to be taken to mean that Niebuhr him- 
self is thereby imprudent—is to be discovered in a general neglect 
of a systematic, philosophical psychology. When Niebuhr accepted 
the premise that the precise distinctions of Aristotelian and Thomistic 
analysis of human nature violated the principle of human uniqueness, 
he was immediately forced to rely on faith to explain the infinite vari- 
eties of human choice. Yet, the human act is an activity which is the 
result of a long, intricate series of perceptions, volitions, and judg- 
ments any one of which by itself is inadequate to explain the whole 
act. Nor are these steps in the process of practical choice mechani- 


*8 The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 2, p. 60. 
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cally or rigidly accomplished. They are the formal understanding of 
an organic act. Now natural law is only one of the principles that 
are involved in the production of societal choice. Sometimes the fact 
that theorists, particularly Catholic theorists, stress the natural law 
to the detriment of the whole process tends to give the impression of 
a formalism that is not present in the whole process. Aristotle never 
intended the Politics to be understood without the Sixth Book of the 
Ethics. St. Thomas would have been amazed to learn that his Treatise 
on Law was criticized because it lacked the Treatise on Prudence in 
the Secunda Secundae. 

Yet Niebuhr, who rightly stresses the uniqueness and contingency 
of human societal forms, seems to take it for granted that this is not 
allowed in natural law theory.” This supposed failure seems to be 
why Niebuhr accepts the Protestant idea that sin has corrupted every- 
thing so that no basic principles can be wholly pure.“ Misunder- 
standing the fact that contingencies and variations are to be accounted 
for at the level of prudence rather than at the level of law, Niebuhr 
too quickly rejects law because it does not’do what is rightly the task 
of prudence. The best insight into the failure of Niebuhr to grasp 
the import of the relation of prudence to law is his criticism of St. 
Thomas: “The social ethics of Thomas Aquinas embody the pecu- 
liarities and the contingent factors of a feudal-agrarian economy into 
a system of fixed socio-ethical principles.”” If the society Aquinas 
lived in was feudal-agrarian, as it was, then no ethician has any alter- 
native but to apply principles to that kind of a society. Surely, St. 
Thomas can be excused for not discussing the dynamism of a market 
economy. Yet this seems to be the worry of Niebuhr, that application 
of principles to a society forbids social change. Such a concept of the 
relation of natural law to prudence would be just about as far as one 
could get from the true meaning of the Thomistic view of social life. 


Tue Dovusie EFrrect 


Along with a lack of a theory of prudence, Niebuhr also lacks a 
theory which would adequately cover social situations in which evil 

39 Cf. for example, ibid., p. 275. 

40 Cf. Faith and History (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), p. 89; Morel 
Man and Immoral Society, p. 23; Christianity and Power Politics, p. 14. 

*1 The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 1, p. 281. 
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and good are both direct results of one political choice. One cannot 
help receiving the impression that Niebuhr’s anguished discussions 
about the tragedy implicit in unavoidable choices of politics which 
have harmful effects have their root in his failure to face squarely the 
very problem of responsible political decisions. When discussing the 
method of nonviolent resistance Niebuhr was quite aware that 
Gandhi’s passive resistance in India might mean starvation for chil- 
dren in Lancaster. Moreover, if government is rooted in sin itself, 
then the very exercise of governmental authority must also be some- 
how tainted. In short, there is no provision for the morality of a po- 
litical act—and most political acts are of this kind—which is at the 
same time moral and necessary but which has undesired and unfor- 
tunate effects on some persons or group of persons. 

There is no denying that Niebuhr is right in his distress that such 
should be the lot of human destiny. No one wishes suffering. How- 
ever, choices must be made—and not to choose in politics is to choose. 
If some kind of physical or moral evil results, the choice may still : 
have to be made. Without an adequate grasp of the principle of the 
double effect no man can have an easy conscience in corporate life. 
This is why the theme of moral man and immoral society occurs again 
and again. But the fact is that society is not necessarily immoral 
when its responsible leaders must make choices that affect adversely 
some of the citizens. After allowing for that which comes from sin, 
we have still to account for that which results from being finite hu- 
mans responsible for what we are capable of doing as men, but not 
for what we are incapable of doing.” This is the key also to Niebuhr’s 
‘dea that Hellenistic Christian emphasis on human finiteness is a per- 
version. 

But Hellenistic Christianity (and with it the whole of the Catholic tradition 
insofar as it subordinates all other problems to the time-eternity issue) 
exhausts itself in maintaining this Biblical emphasis against the dualism and 
pessimism of Greek thought. It therefore neglects the most basic issue of 
Biblical religion. This issue is not the finiteness of man but his sin. . . . The 
issue of Biblical religion is not primarily the problem of how finite man can 
know God but how sinful man is to be reconciled to God and how history is 


#2 Cf. Yves Simon, The Community of the Free, trans. by Willard R. Task (New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1947), Chap. “A Pessimistic Theory of Progress.” 
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to overcome the tragic consequences of its ‘false eternals,’ its proud and 
premature efforts to escape finiteness.** 





If Niebuhr fails to see that finiteness, as well as sin, causes trouble 
to man, then all must be attributed to sin, even that which is not 
sinful. 







Tue PRINCIPLE OF ORDER 


The total effect of Niebuhr’s reduction of evil to sin prevents him 
from evolving a harmonious principle of order in which all of the 
ideas which he conceives in any way valid—political realism, oppo- 
sition to pacifism, democracy, etc.—are resolved into a unity. There 
are many passages in Niebuhr’s discussion of love in which he seems 
to hold that ultimate resolution is possible.‘ But the difficulty is that 
Niebuhr, true to his theory of sin, poses the problem as ultimately 
insoluble. In part, Niebuhr’s analysis of the doctrine of “justification 
by faith” stems from this. For if man finds his activity touched at the 
same time both by the purity of love and the realities of justice, it is 
only by faith that he can be assured that the effects of sin will be over- 
come. But this faith that justifies does not seem to be supernatural 
grace of belief in the Trinity, but a justification for involvement in 
politics itself: 

Justification by faith in the realm of justice means that we will not regard 
the pressures and counter pressures, the tensions, the overt and the covert 
conflicts by which justice is achieved and maintained, as normative in the 
absolute sense; but neither will we ease our conscience by seeking to escape 
from involvement in them. We will know that we cannot purge ourselves of, 
the sin and guilt in which we are involved by the moral ambiguities of politics 
without also disavowing responsibility for the creative possibilities of justice.** 
What is justified by faith, then, is man’s responsibility for politics. 
We still must wonder whether there is not a basic skepticism implied 
here, for there seems to be no adequate object for this faith. 

Here is the most difficult problem a Catholic faces in Niebuhr. Do 
the words “faith,” “justification,” “crucifixion,” “resurrection,” 
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“sin,” “the Fall” have any objective meaning?“ For the Catholic, 
Christ, the Fall, the Redemption, our First Parents are historic records 
of divine intervention in history. They have symbolic meaning in addi- 
tion to the bare historical record. But for Niebuhr these Christian dog- 
mas are symbolic insights into human nature, mysterious explanations 
of what happens to man. Yet the net effect of symbols without the 
reality must bring into question the very value and intelligibility as 
well as the reality of the symbols. On the other hand, if these symbols 
do explain man in his actual human situation, then is there not some- 
thing more than symbolic meaning to them? 

Niebuhr’s theology of sin and justification, therefore, leaves open 
the question of whether some integrating principle or series of princi- 
ples exists which would unite the tendencies of justice and love.“ If 
faith does actually build on nature, then Niebuhr’s divisions between 
justice and love, moral man and immoral society, sin and reason 
must break down. This will mean that law, justice, state, society, 
friendship, faith and charity are not contradictory but subordinate 
and related to one another. The realism of Niebuhr’s political discus- 
sions and the beauty of many of his discussions of love should find 
their relationships in a principle of order, a final-cause. Thus if we 
first ask the purpose of the political order, its limits and its aim, we 
will find that it is at the same time necessary for man and preparatory 
for other ends and purposes of the human being. We are dealing 
with one of those categories which Aristotle thought to be both ends 
and means. The constant refrain in Niebuhr that love and justice 
present agonizing alternatives seems to exaggerate the impossibility 
of any resolution of the differences. 

Niebuhr, in spite of what this writer feels to be an inadequate grasp 
of many philosophical and theological questions, is an honest and sin- 
cere critic. Catholics particularly owe him a debt of gratitude. He 
has not been afraid to commend that in Catholicism which he felt to 
be misunderstood by his brethren.“* Furthermore, Catholics would 


4* Cf. Gustave Weigel, S.J., “Authority in Theology,” in Kegley and Bretall, pp. 368-77. 

47 Cf. James V. Schall, “The Totality of Society: From Justice to Friendship,” The 
Thomist, 20 (January, 1957), 1-26. Niebuhr’s chapters “Augustine’s Political Realism,” 
and “Love and Law in Protestantism and Catholicism,” in Christian Realism and Politi- 
cal Problems and “The Law of Love in Politics and Economics,” in An Interpretation 
of Christian Ethics are perhaps his best statement of this same problem. 

48 The Self and the Dramas of History, p. 228; “Is Protestantism Self-Deceived,” 
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do well to recognize in the general area of church-state relations that 
Niebuhr, in common with the vast majority of non-Catholics, simply 
does not believe Catholics when they seek to prove that a Catholic 
America would not suppress a Protestant minority. Niebuhr is not 
hypercritical in this. He can quote documents, ecclesiastics, historical 
and contemporary instances that attest to the fact.“* This certainly 
does not mean that such would be the case. Niebuhr seems unaware 
of recent Catholic thought on this problem, or else he does not see 
that there is a difference of approach on the subject among Catholics. 
But in any case, there does seem to be an obligation on the part of 
Catholics to realize fully that the fear of suppression is a dominating 
fear of men like Niebuhr and that little success has been enjoyed in 
the attempt to dispel it. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, then, represents a generally wholesome influ- 
ence on American political thought. He is a theologian, a Christian 
who cannot be overlooked by even the most rabid secularist. Nor 
can he be ignored by Catholicism. Political theory formulated ac- 
cording to Protestant theology did not die with John Calvin’s /nsti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion. Neither is it the naive defenseless 
attitude toward statism implicit in so much of early Protestantism. 
Niebuhr fears the ravages of sinful man, yet he also recognizes the 
virtues of democratic practices. Faced with the sincerity and intellec- 
tual depth of a man like Niebuhr, it is only just to look sincerely, 
sympathetically, and honestly at what is held to be true by the Protes- 
tant mind. 





pp. 1661-2; “The Impact of Protestantism Today,” The Atlantic Monthly, 181 (Febru- 
ary, 1948), 57-62. 

49 An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, 232; The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 2, 
p. 227; The Children of Light and the Children of Darkness, Chap. 4; “The Catholic 
Heresy,” The Christian Century, 54 (December 8, 1937) , 1523-25. 











A tragic-comic vision of the human 
situation Cervantean in its moods 
and patterns has lent to Saroyan’s 
earlier writings a precarious but 


SAROYAN AND 
CERVANTES KNIGHT 


CaRMEN CAPALBO’S RECENT PRODUCTION of William Saroyan’s The 
Cave Dwellers delighted many theatergoers in a very special way, for 
it evoked memories of a time nearly eighteen years ago when they 
were being charmed by the heart-warming whimsicalities of The Time 
of Your Life. In his earlier play, Saroyan expressed an attitude to- 
ward the human situation that was not only new and different in the 
literary world in 1939 but was also timely and meaningful to a peo- 
ple who were moving from the greatest depression into the greatest 
war they had ever known. Those who responded with enthusiasm 
and expectancy to this new writer watched with waning hope through- 
out the succeeding years as he seemed unable to develop his powers 
of expression into a continuing artistic achievement. With the success 
of The Cave Dwellers, it seems appropriate to re-examine his writing 
in order to identify and describe those qualities of his imagination 
and thought which characterize his effective art. 

Saroyan’s best writing is quite unlike anything else in American 
literature. To find an appropriate frame of reference in which to re- 
view his successful work one must go back to the magnificent clarities 
and depths of Cervantes’ Don Quixote. This is not to assert that 
Saroyan has been directly, or even indirectly, influenced by Cervan- 
tes; for indeed Saroyan, the least bookish of American writers, has 
been openly contemptuous of literary traditions and influences. Nev- 
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ertheless, a close examination of his work reveals that some of his 
best themes suggest patterns of thought and imagination which have 
been given prototypical expression by Cervantes in Don Quixote. A 
consideration of these themes in illuminating Saroyan’s delineation 
of character, his quality of humor, and his evaluation of human suf- 
fering, can provide one with a basis for understanding more clearly 
the precise nature of Saroyan’s contribution to American literature, 
at the same time that it offers a partial explanation for his frequent 
loss of effectiveness. 

The most distinctive quality of Saroyan’s best writing derives from 
his ability to focus simultaneously on both the tragic and comic as- 
pects of man’s inability to realize his dreams. It is a double vision 
that reveals itself most successfully in the whimsical way in which 
some of his characters, suggestive of Don Quixote, overestimate their 
own powers and misjudge the situation in which they find themselves. 
Futhermore, these misjudgments, by their naiveté, often imply a criti- 
cism of an insensitive, opportunistic world in which idealism appears 
incongruous. Although pathetically inept, some of these people nev- 
ertheless possess marvelous and immeasurable powers of influence 
over others, of which they themselves are unaware. Saroyan is ca- 
pable of writing with a flippancy and lightness of touch which para- 
doxically sharpen rather than dull one’s perception of the tragedy in- 
herent in this fundamental disparity between man’s dreams and ac- 
tuality. He has sometimes achieved an astonishing juxtaposition of 
separate emotional effects which takes one back to Cervantes, a writer 
without peer in this art of counterpointing. In the pages of Don Quix- 
ote, Cervantes arouses one’s sympathy and admiration for the Knight’s 
idealism while at the same time he invokes pity, fear, and disdain for 
his ineptitude, and amusement because of the folly into which it leads 
him. 

Needless to say, there is no one character in Saroyan’s writing 
who embodies a full complement of quixotic qualities. But there is a 
rather large group of people who share with Don Quixote the ina- 
bility to reconcile their private, imagined worlds with those of their 
daily affairs. The ones who remain passive before the seemingly im- 
possible demands of their dream tend invariably to be pathetic and, 
as fictional characters, nearly always fail. The others—and they are 
more properly called quixotic—refuse to compromise their private 
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visions to meet the demands of an intractable world. The latter are 
successful as fictional characters even when they are only sparingly 
sketched. Their literary value increases directly in proportion to 
the vitality and imaginative power with which they attempt to impose 
the materials of their dream upon their environment. The paradox of 
these persons is that their failure in the practical, measurable order is 
an essential ingredient of their particular kind of achievement. 

Among those to whom Saroyan has given rather brief or incidental 
treatment is Ben Alexander, of My Heart’s in the Highlands,’ who 
does not understand that his poetry and his way of life are inept and 
anachronistic in an exacting, prosaic world. The final quixotic gesture 
of this unpublished poet is to offer a sheaf of rejected poems as pay- 
ment for his grocery bill. Another is Uncle Melik, in My Name is 
Aram,’ who spends many years trying imaginatively but futilely to 
force a barren tract of desert to conform to his vision of a beautiful 
orchard of pomegranate trees. In “Hello Out There,”* Saroyan tells 
of an itinerant gambler down on his luck who knows one quixotic 
moment before his death. He wants to rescue a young girl from what 
he believes to be the tyranny of her father and the soul-killing bore- 
dom of the small town in which she lives. His knightly instinct is 
surrounded with ironies, however, for his way of life has in no way 
prepared him to apply successfully the idealism belatedly aroused 
in him. What is more directly to the point, he has no means of carry- 
ing out the rescue, for he is held prisoner in the local jail. In the face 
of death, however, his only concern is for the girl, whose welfare he 
construes in terms of the whimsical notion that she must escape from 
her tawdry, unchivalric surroundings to what he believes is the ideal 
world—San Francisco. 

Ben Alexander, Uncle Melik, and the prisoner are capable of more 
extensive treatment than their creator has wished to give them. But 

1My Heart's in the Highlands: A Play (New York, 1939). 

2My Name is Aram (New York, 1940), 33-55. 

’Reprinted in Bennett Cerf, Thirty Famous One Act Plays (New York, 1943), 549-561. 
In a recent article, “Art for Man’s Sake.” Saroyan made the following comment about 
this play: “I have a short play, ‘Hello Out There’ which I permitted myself to write out 
of violent material. It was the easiest play I ever wrote. Everything was exciting at 
the outset, and there was very little real work for me to do. I therefore consider the play 
worthless, if not in fact a mistake, the high opinion of others notwithstanding. As a 
writer, as a dramatist, I simply do not believe I have the right to identify human beings 
as the enemy of human beings."—The Nation, 180 (April 30, 1955), 364-6. 
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he has understood them perfectly, and therefore they successfully em- 
body their themes. The boldness of their absurd intentions is ex- 
pressed with such aplomb that the reader accepts without skepticism 
the tragi-comedy of their lives; and he understands, too, that it was 
the special privilege of the impressionable Aram, Ben’s son Johnny, 
and the young girl to perceive something of the poetry of the human 
spirit while they witness the ineffectuality of its idealism. Without 
sacrificing either the severity or the humor of his intuition, Saroyan 
has implied in the ambiguity of this Sancho-like response that in a 
very real sense idealism is not totally lost. This writing possesses a 
rather precarious but unmistakable beauty. 

In Saroyan’s gallery of incompetents there are those who have no 
Aram or Johnny to share their experience of defeat, and in their por- 
traits Saroyan has emphasized the estrangement of the idealist. When 
he places them in the Cervantean frame of reference, they are remark- 
ably effective. “The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze” 
demonstrates that the primary literary value of Saroyan’s view of 
man lies in his ability to bring together into a single focus the tragic 
and the comic aspects of man’s incompetence. The story tells of a youth 
who tried without success to become a writer. In his pride and deter- 
mination he was unwilling to turn to pursuits less worthy of his 
dream. Dying of starvation in a San Francisco rooming house, he left 
only two tokens of what the world had offered him. One was a penny 
which he had polished brightly, revealing clearly the inscription, 
“E Pluribus Unum One Cent United States of America, In God We 
Trust, Liberty, 1923.” The other was a dozen sheets of letter paper 
from the Y.M.C.A. on which he had hoped to write an application to 
live. Saroyan relied strongly on the impudent, though deeply appro- 
priate title to establish the tone of the story and, by the strength of its 
metaphor, to preserve a balance between sympathy and severity. Al- 
though the title points through irony to an indifferent world, to which 
the youth has never really belonged, and implies the disparity between 
his intention and his capability, it does so by means of an image sug- 
gesting the histrionics of a circus performance. In this story Saroyan 
has achieved a powerful emotional counterpointing whose impact 
upon the reader is limited only by its brief anecdotal] form. 


*The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze and Other Stories (New York, 1934). 
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The desultory action of The Time of Your Life’ presents a motley 
group of persons whose hearts are allied to other, more idealistic 
worlds. Some of them are sentimentalized in a way that is foreign 
to Cervantes. For example, there is Kitty Duval, a streetwalker who 
envisions herself in a large Ohio home with shady trees, porch swing, 
and sleeping collie dog. But others are closer to the spirit of Cervan- 
tes. Kit Carson lives zestfully and determinedly in the fantastic fron- 
tier of the tall tale. Although he represents this world primarily as a 
raconteur, he attests to the strength of his commitment to its standards 
by his willingness to take justice into his own hands, as he does when 
he shoots the scoundrel Blick. Kit Carson is undisturbed by his act of 
violence, for he seems to blend it easily into the unrealities of his 
imagined world. He is among those patrons of Nick’s waterfront 
saloon whose presence infuses great vitality into the play. Another 
is Dudley R. Bostwick, on whom life is playing a grim kind of joke, 
for he has been taught that he has a chance in the world. Dudley jousts 
ferociously, and his weapon is a banal mind. His dignified name 
stands in amusing contrast to the complete mediocrity of his person. 
Over the public telephone at Nick’s he professes a great and desperate 
love for Elsie Mandelspiegel. His connection is bad, and he pours 
out his heart to the wrong girl. One might recall here that Quixote 
at one time addresses in the exalted language of chivalry a rough 
peasant girl who reeks of garlic, for he thinks she is Lady Dulcinea 
wickedly enchanted. But there are obvious differences between 
Don Quixote, who never compromises the dignity of his idealization 
of the lady, and Dudley R. Bostwick. In the ironic anticlimax to the 
latter’s reaching out for great love, Dudley, after finally arranging a 
meeting with Elsie Mandelspiegel, acquiesces willingly in her sugges- 
tion that they go to a cheap hotel together where they can dream 
that the world is beautiful. In creating this night of Pacific Street, 
Saroyan was toying with an incongruous juxtaposition of two different 
worlds, and he was doing so in a mood that is Cervantean. 

Less successful is Saroyan’s portrayal of the Arab and Wesley, the 
Negro piano player at Nick’s. The Arab contributes to the laughter 
of the play by his oft repeated remark that the world is awry. But 
he has wandered across half the world, and he expresses loneliness 


The Time of Your Life (New York, 1941.) 
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and longing through the music of his harmonica. Its melancholy is 
matched by the music of Wesley, who hears in it a deep crying. Al- 
though quixotic in their allegiance to other and far-away worlds, 
Wesley and the Arab are unable to express themselves in action. 
Their passivity exposes them to an excess of sentiment which would 
destroy them as dramatic characters if they were not peripheral to the 
central character of the play, Joe, whose personality they help to il- 
luminate; for Joe shares their quixotic qualities of alienation, but 
unlike them he possesses the instinct of knighthood. He tries to help 
others, and he is willing to kill to protect the standards of his private 
world. Rejecting the competitive, opportunistic world of commerce, 
he has fled to Nick’s tavern where he spends his days and nights sip- 
ping champagne and sending Tom, his ignorant but willing Johannes 
fac totum, on countless eccentric errands. Joe idealizes the frequenters 
of this waterfront saloon and regards Kitty Duval as a fine lady. By 
arranging a marriage between Kitty and Tom he supposedly rescues 
them, though one may well recall Don Quixote’s famous rescue of the 
boy Andrew, who later begs the knight never to come to his aid again. 

Saroyan’s enormous power of sympathy has tended always to over- 
whelm the severity implicit in his view of man, and severity is indis- 
pensable to these patterns which I have called Cervantean. At the 
same time Saroyan’s characteristic habit of dramatizing himself in his 
characters has meant that, unlike Cervantes, he has often grown quix- 
otic himself. His quixotism consists primarily in his reluctance to 
recognize persons for what they are. The frequenters of Nick’s sa- 
loon, for example, are assigned an innocence which is inconsistent 
with the kind of lives they live. Insofar as evil figures at all in this 
honky-tonk world, it is introduced by an evil enchanter who is none 
other than the chief of the vice squad, Blick. When he enters the tav- 
ern, Wesley’s music ceases, Harry the hoofer loses the beautiful lithe- 
ness of his limbs, the harlots and their pimp become like little chil- 
dren fleeing from a witch. Despicable and cruel in himself, Blick 
is also vaguely representative of all those elements in the modern 
world which the simple, good-hearted people at Nick’s have rejected. 
Joe fails in his attempt to shoot this sadistic officer of the law, sug- 
gesting in his boldness, naiveté, and ineffectuality the incident in 
which Don Quixote lowers his visor and attacks the guards of the 
galley criminals. Quixote of course pays for his folly. In The Time 
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of Your Life, however, the distinction between author and character 
is blurred. The whole clientele of the tavern, and Saroyan, are de- 
lighted when Kit Carson slays Blick. Thus Joe is not only protected 
in his dream, but he is also spared the awakening; his inn remains a 
castle. 

Despite this frequent failure in objectivity, Saroyan’s best writing 
is about those who can live happily only in their private world of mind, 
a theme that is especially appropriate to American life when he com- 
bines with it his awareness of the loneliness and sense of not belonging 
which have haunted the immigrant. The idea expressed in the part 
of the Arab and Wesley is more fully stated in Jasper MacGregor of 
My Heart's in the Highlands. MacGregor lives in Fresno, California, 
but he does not belong to America of the twentieth century; his heart 
is in the highlands five thousand miles away. He sees himself as a 
great Shakespearean actor. Escaping from the local home for the 
aged, he comes to a dwelling on San Benito Avenue where Ben Alex- 
ander, the unpublished poet, lives with his nine-year-old son Johnny 
and his aged Armenian mother. Here Jasper MacGregor is accepted 
according to the terms of his imagined self. Ben Alexander intro- 
duces him to the neighbors as the greatest living Shakespearean actor, 
and the people acknowledge his diream by bringing food. Unlike Don 
Quixote, who knows precisely what his private world is like, drawing 
its codes and customs from a canonized body of literature with which 
he is thoroughly familiar, Jasper: MacGregor’s world is not specifi- 
cally delineated. Therefore, what he can communicate to those about 
him, particularly to the first and second generation Armenian-Ameri- 
cans with whom he stays, is not a code of conduct, but a mood, a sense 
of alienation. Insofar as his world has an intellectual content, it con- 
sists of Shakespearean poetry recited with more feeling than under- 
standing. His real message is expressed plaintively through the mu- 
sic of his bugle. The people of the neighborhood listen with profound 
sympathy and understanding to the loneliness and longing expressed 
in his song from Robert Burns, “My heart’s in the highlands, my heart 
is not here.” 

The guard who comes in search of Jasper MacGregor tricks the old 
man into believing that he must return in order to play the leading 
role in the forthcoming production of King Lear. (One thinks of 
Don Quixote’s being led away from the Sierra Morena by those who 
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have catered to his madness by contriving a spurious quest for the 
Knight.) Like Don Quixote, Jasper MacGregor again sets out on his 
mission to realize the potentials of his imagined self. He comes 
to the house on San Benito Avenue to play his bugle in one last fal- 
tering but stirring performance and to die reciting fragmentary and 
disorganized passages from Shakespeare, particularly from King 
Lear. Saroyan obviously believes that it is so much the worse for 
the world that such people cannot prevail. Nevertheless, like Cervan- 
tes before him, he is unwilling to relieve Jasper MacGregor and Ben 
Alexander of their responsibility. In this respect they are imagined 
more convincingly than are Joe and Kit Carson. The final line of 
My Heart’s in the Highlands is voiced by Johnny as the family is 
leaving the home for which the poet has been unable to pay the rent: 
“I’m not mentioning any names, Pa, but something’s wrong some- 
where.” 

The quality of humor suffusing these plays is sometimes illusive 
and puzzling. It is Cervantean in its inextricable union with sadness, 
and in its derisive portrayal of characters who delude themselves 
about their own achievements. To Willie, the youth who remains ab- 
sorbed in a marble game through the entire action of The Time of 
Your Life, the challenge of life is epitomized in a constant battle with 
the pinball machine. Near the end of the play, after hours of struggle, 
he finally triumphs. With frenzied delight Willie watches the dance 
of colored lights. When a mechanical arm raises an American flag, 
he comes to attention and salutes. “Boy, what a beautiful country,” he 
shouts as he collects his six nickels. Saroyan refers to Willie as the 
last of the pioneers. It is not inappropriate to recall the last of the 
Knights Errant pitting himself against pasteboard soldiers of a pup- 
pet show in a Spanish tavern. Unlike Quixote, however, Willie never 
discovers that he has been diverted by a chimerical foe.* 





®Saroyan had conceived of the pinball machine before in terms of a modern-day mock 
heroic. In a very effective short story, “The Crusader,” trivial, inadequate people battle 
the machine in a pathetic attempt to dissipate the ennui of their lives. These mock 
heroics are projected against a background of large, significant human endeavor. A 
young man named Jeff, who was not much at home anywhere, pays the machine with 
intensity, and the thought passes through his mind of medieval crusaders struggling to 
wrest the Holy Land from the infidel. The name-plate on the pinball machine bears the 
ironic title, “the crusader.” The story was selected by E. H. O’Brien for The Best 
Short Stories of 1937. 
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Much of Saroyan’s humor is sardonic. In a preface to his first 
published work, in 1934, he observed: “If you will remember that 
living people are as good as dead, you will be able to perceive much 
that is very funny in their conduct that you perhaps might never 
have thought of perceiving if you did not believe that they were as 
good as dead.” Such an attitude found a suitable atmosphere in the 
depression of the early thirties and the grim movement toward war 
that marked the following years. Saroyan knew poverty in his youth, 
and the thought of marching armies outraged his love of peace. In 
1939 appeared Saroyan’s two most successful plays, My Heart's in 
the Highlands and The Time of Your Life. His underlying mood in 
these plays is most faithfully expressed, I believe, in the part of 
Harry, the hoofer at Nick’s. Both the character of Harry and his 
odd comic routine have often puzzled Saroyan readers. Saroyan’s 
conception of this part is consistent with the sardonic attitude ex- 
pressed in the quotation above. Harry has a genuine talent for dane- 
ing, expressing through his movements the melancholy of the Arab’s 
harmonica and Wesley’s piano. But he wants to be a comedian, and 
he cannot understand why his comic routine does not bring laughter. 

I’m up at Sharkey’s on Turk Street. It’s a quarter to nine, daylight saving. 
Wednesday, the eleventh. What I’ve got is a headache and a 1918 nickel. What 
I want is a cup of coffee. If I buy a cup of coffee with the nickel, I’ve got to 
walk home. I’ve got an eight-ball problem. George the Greek is shooting a 
game of snooker with Pedro the Filipino. I'm in rags. They’re wearing thirty- 
five dollar suits, made to order. I haven't got a cigarette. They're smoking 
Bobby Burns panatelas. I’m thinking it over, like I always do. George the 
Greek is in a tough spot. If I buy a cup of coffee, I'll want another cup. What 
happens? My ear aches! My ear. George the Greek takes the cue. Chalks it. 
Studies the table. Touches the cue-ball delicately. Tick. What happens? He 
makes the three-ball! What do I do? I get confused. I go out and buy a 
morning paper. What the hell do I want with a morning paper? What I 
want is a cup of coffee, and a good used car. I go out and buy a morning 
paper. Thursday, the twelfth. Maybe the headline’s about me. I take a quick 
look. No. The headline is not about me. It’s about Hitler. Seven thousand 
miles away. I’m here. Who the heii is Hitler? Who’s behind the eight-ball? 
I turn around. Everybody’s behind the eight-ball! 

To McCarthy, a hard-fighting longshoreman with a strike on his 
hands, Harry’s lines are the funniest thing he has ever heard. But 
he does not laugh, and cannot explain why. If there is humor in these 
lines, it consists of Harry’s underlying sense of the incongruity of the 
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total human situation. It is the perception of this incongruity that 
makes Don Quixote at once the funniest and the saddest of all books. 

Amid both the tragic and comic aspects of man’s inability to realize 
his dreams Saroyan implies that human suffering has a certain efficacy 
of its own. He presents poverty, injustice, and cruelty not with the 
intention of the reformer, nor does he exploit these things for the 
shock of ugliness or horror. On the contrary—and this is a paradoxi- 
cal element of Saroyan, an element deriving, perhaps, from the Ar- 
menian Christianity in his background—he invests human misery 
with a sense of beauty. He seems to say that although suffering can 
be relieved by sympathy and understanding, for which he constantly 
appeals, it is an inevitable and often beneficial part of the human 
situation. Young Johnny Alexander is told very deliberately that Jas- 
per MacGregor’s pain of loss would cease only with his death. Be- 
cause the people of San Benito Avenue share this pain in varying 
degrees, a true spirit of community is instantly and beautifully cre- 
ated. They bring food to the old man who in turn pays tribute with 
his bugle to the longing in their hearts. In The Human Comedy,’ 
Homer Macauley gains maturity and dignity through suffering. 
Delivering War Department telegrams he learns of death and be- 
reavement and thus discovers the family of man. In The Laughing 
Matter,” Evan Nazarenus grows in understanding and becomes ca- 
pable of a large and pure act of forgiveness only after enduring the 
purging force of much pain. Cervantes’ Knight of the Doleful Coun- 
tenance demonstrates well that the beautiful resilience of the human 
spirit can be revealed only in suffering. The element of beauty in 
misery is understood by the Spanish people, though it is uncongenial 
to American thinking, dominated as it is by a “fix-it” psychology. Yet 
when Saroyan writes with absolute sincerity, following the implica- 
tions of his perception of man’s inadequacy in the presence of his 
sublime possibilities, he is capable of creating poetry of human mis- 
ery. In his stage directions to Jim Dandy: Fat Man in a Famine,’ 
Saroyan observes: “Prolonged suffering has given everybody in the 


7Tise Human Comedy (New York, 1943). 

8The Laughing Matter (New York, 1953). 

*First published as Jim Dandy: a play (Cleveland, 1941), and revised as Jim Dandy: 
Fat Man im a Famine (New York, 1947). See the stage directions to Act I of the later 
edition. 
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play dignity, humor and simplicity. Everybody in the play is a 
miracle.” 

It is precisely this poetry of suffering which gives dignity and 
charm to the destitute persons in The Cave Dwellers. An actress, a 
clown, a prizefighter, all has-beens, and a waif of a girl who is fright- 
ened and homeless have learned that, without love, pain and suffering 
are just pain and suffering. Their story receives an added dimension 
from the irony implicit in its setting: the “cave” in which these 
people have sought shelter is the stage of an abandoned theater, one 
which is about to be torn down to make room for an office building. 
Like “The Daring Young Man on the Flying Trapeze,” the actress, 
the clown, and the prizefighter are unobserved and unapplauded. 
But if they are unaccommodated in a culture that no longer has a place 
for them, they still, like Quixote, perform nobly. In its quality of 
humor, its fairy-like imaginative powers, The Cave Dwellers indicates 
clearly that Saroyan’s magic is not dead, that it still offers something 
unique in our present literary world. 

Nevertheless, Saroyan’s best years remain those of the thirties. 
During World War II he pleased the popular mood with The Human 
Comedy, a story which expressed nostalgia and the sense that every- 
one was somehow part of America’s war experience. In the clarity 
of retrospect, however, its flaws are conspicuous; Saroyan had been 
unwilling to write the conclusion that was demanded by the logic 
of the story. The succession of books which have appeared since 
the war has been consistently denounced by the critics. There is little 
point in adding my voice to the chorus, except to note that this pattern 
which I have called quixotic has all but vanished from his writing of 
the last ten years. He has created several incompetent, poorly 
adapted people, but they are not seen with the double vision that 
enriched the characterization of some of his earlier people. Tracy’s 
Tiger” offers quixotic possibilities, for Tracy cannot understand the 
amazement of the people who see him stroll along Fifth Avenue with 
his tiger. But Tracy’s imagination is unaccompanied by any con- 
spicuous idealism, and the book does not pursue consistently either 
the tragedy or the comedy inherent in its informing idea. On the other 
hand, in The Laughing Matter, Saroyan has been consistent in trac- 


Tracy's Tiger (New York, 1951), 
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ing the consequences of human inadequacy, but at the same time, de- 
spite the irony of his title, he does not view the failure of his char- 
acters in the light of the tragic-comic paradox. Furthermore, his 
characters reveal no fineness of spirit or loftiness of aim which 


marked some of his early achievements. 


Saroyan has been particularly moving when he has used this quix- 
otic pattern to express a phase of American experience which he best 
understands: the struggles of immigrants and their families in over- 
coming a sense of strangeness and in working out their lives in a new 
world. The result is a powerful counterpointing of emotional effect. 
It must be added, however, that even these achievements are deficient 
in the intellectual strength needed for sustaining power. As with 
Jasper MacGregor, the ideal world of all Saroyan’s quixotic 
characters lacks the specific ideological delineations which give Don 
Quixote its many-faceted intellectual implications. Nevertheless, in 
these quixotic persons Saroyan has discovered a peculiarly American 
aspect of a universal theme, and the expression of this insight is of 


unique value to our literature. 








The literature of the Anglo-Saxons, 
like their culture, is a rich and 
vibrant amalgam, a new creation of 
the heroic northern mind lately 
become Christian, Roman and 
western. 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE 
AND WESTERN CULTURE 


MopDERN HISTORICAL SCHOLARSHIP has exposed many a fraudulent 
dragon. One thus deactivated is the strange and persistent illusion 
that England joined the main stream of western culture only about 
the time of Chaucer. But this dragon could hardly have kept up its 
bluff for so long without the help of a much larger dragon—the de- 
lusion that the Dark Ages were very, very dark, that they were a kind 
of historical hiatus separating the classical world from that of the 
Middle Ages. Otherwise reputable scholars still talk of “the grey 
breath of illusion” that blighted culture after the Classical Age.’ 
Romanesque-Gothic medievaldom is imagined somehow to have 
sprung full-panoplied from the formless chaos of the barbarian in- 
vasions. The gigantic cultural fusion of the Roman world with the 
Celtic, Germanic and Byzantine worlds is little understood. Distant 
Herculean figures who made the medieval world possible are lost 
sight of: Constantine, Hilary, Martin, Chrysostom, Cassian, Augus- 
tine, Jerome, Ambrose, Patrick, Boethius, Columba, Columban, 
Gregory, Boniface, Isidore, Justinian, Charlemagne, etc. We forget 
that Rheims and Chartres, Cluny and Paris, Oxford and Bologna, are 





1 Charles Seltman, Approach to Greek Art (London, 1948), p. 11. Seltman would extend 
this “grey breath” up to the Renaissance. 
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magic medieval names only because there were other magic names 
before them: Rome, Tours, Arles, Nitria, Lerins, Llantwit, Clonmac- 
noise, Bangor, Iona, Lindisfarne, York, Canterbury, Luxeuil, Bobbio, 
St. Gall, Echternach, Fulda, Byzantium, Cordova, Saragossa. 

But our concern here will be rather with the fate of the smaller 
dragon—that Dark-Age English literature is outside the western 
medieval tradition. Ever since Quiller-Couch proclaimed at Cam- 
bridge on the eve of the first World War that Anglo-Saxon literature 
was not in the main stream of western literature, that Chaucer in- 
herited nothing from Caedmon and Cynewulf but only from Italy and 
Provence where lay the “true intellectual mart of Europe,” Anglo- 
Saxon literature has been generally wuspect as an intruder in our 
culture. Beowulf is popularly presumed to be a repetitious series of 
philological gruntings about “old unhappy far-off things and battles 
long-ago” in an alien world. Anglo-Saxon literature is taken to be like 
the sparrow in Bede’s History that flitted out of the wintry northern 
night into the lighted mead hall and was as suddenly gone into the 
gloom again. Anglo-Saxon literature has no ancestry and no progeny 
in our culture. English literature really begins with Chaucer.* 

But the last thirty years or so of scholarship have done much to 
refocus the early medieval English scene. Quiller-Couch would have 
no excuse today for failing to recognize that the literature of Anglo- 
Saxon England was already firmly within the western tradition. He 
would find that Beowulf is no longer an embarrassed ellor-gast 
(alien spirit) in the company of western literature’s heroes. He joins 
hands with Achilles and Hector and with Roland and Launcelot. The 
ethos of our world’s “heroic age,” our “epic age,” is recognized as 
unmistakably in the accents of Beowulf as of Achilles and Roland. 

Each of us must expect an end of living in this world; 

let him who may, win glory before death: for that is best 

at last for the departed warrior.’ 
In like manner Sarpedon had urged Glaucus into the assault on the 
Greek wall before the ships with his unforgettable exhortation to try 
for glory before relentless death closed in,* and Roland at Ronces- 
valles, on the threshold of the “age of romance,” rallied the doomed 


? Quiller-Couch, Cambridge Lectures (New York: Dutton, 1943), pp. 26 ff. 
* Beowulf, 1386-1389. 
* Jliad, X11: 322-328, 
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Franks with an appeal not only to honor and Christian immortality but 
also to the old vicarious immortality of martial glory.” 

Through force of circumstances this warrior ethos of the barbarian 
world was baptized by the Christian Roman Empire and enlisted as 
chivalry in the world of the crusades.’ Even intimations of this meta- 
morphosis to come are not wanting in the characters of the “heroic 
age” heroes. It is in company with Launcelot, mourned as “the cour- 
teoust knight” who ever bore shield, that Hector was mourned by 
Helen as one of the very few in Troy who were ever courteous to her, 
and that Beowulf was lamented by his people as “the mildest and the 
gentlest of men, the kindest to his people and the most eager for 
fame.” A consciousness of courtliness runs through all of Beowulf. 
It is one of the first “mirrors of courtesy” in English literature. “The 
imagination of the author of Beowulf moved upon the threshold of 
Christian chivalry, if indeed it had not already passed within.” 
Wulfgar is careful of all the points of etiquette when he announces the 
Geats’ arrival to his lord, Hrothgar, for the poet explains to us that 
“he understood the manners of noble warriors”; and Queen Wealht- 
heow, “mindful of court custora” moves graciously among the guests 


at Beowulf’s victcry feast dispensing the ceremonial greetings.” 
Heorot and the castle of the Green Knight claim kinship across the 
centuries by their atmosphere of exquisite etiquette. But we will come 
back to Beowulf later. Our purpose with it here has been to suggest 
a real continuity—in place of an ending and a new beginning—be- 
tween the literature of the west’s “heroic age” and that of her “age of 
chivalry.” So even though it be true that “the epic of Roland may be 


® Song of Roland (Oxford Ms.), 1013-1014, 1922-1927, etc. Despite its new motives of 
patriotism and religion, Roland is “essentially the old story of the heroic age,—no knight- 
errantry, but the last resistance of a man driven into a corner.”—-W. P. Ker, Epic and 
Romance (London, 2nd ed., 1908), p. 293. 

® Christopher Dawson masterfully traces the broad outlines of this process in Chapter V 
of his Religion and the Rise of Western Culture (New York, 1950), and R. W. Southern 
carries it further in his The Making of the Middle Ages (London, 1953), especially Chap- 
ter V, “From Epic to Romance.” 

T Beowulf, 3180-3182. 

*J. R. R. Tolkien, “Prefatory Remarks on Prose Translation of Beowulf,” in C. L. 
Wrenn’s edition of Clark Hall’s translation of Beowulf (London, revised edition of 1950), 
p. xxii. 

*Beowulf, 359, (ciipe hé dugude péaw) ; & 613 (cynna gemyndig). 
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taken, in a way, as closing the Dark Ages,””® and that we can say it 
is appropriately symbolic for Wace to have Taillefer at Hastings 
chanting the Song of Roland as he leads the romance lances of Nor- 
mandy against the epic axes of Anglo-Saxon England, still this is not 
to say that the first light of the Mediterranean day flashed over 
Scandinavian England off the glittering folds of the Norman gon- 
falons. 

We now have a much clearer picture of the Dark-Age Britain which 
produced the Anglo-Saxon literature and we find that it was anything 
but outside the ambit of that Mediterranean world that Newman 
called “the seat of an association of intellect and mind” where “a 
common Thought has been generated, and a common Civilization 
defined and established.”"* From as far back as about 5000 B.c. 
Britain has been an island, but never in any other sense than the 
geographical. In the Stone Age and the Bronze Age it was linked by 
a mysterious web of trade routes with the Aegean world, the Levant, 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, and the Rhineland. Many Iberian Chieftains 
(not exactly the “shy traffickers” suggested by Matthew Arnold’s 
poem ), ruling over the great hill forts in Wessex about the time Crete 
was fading before the Mycenaean civilization, could boast gold-plated 
armor worthy of an Egyptian pharaoh. The gold came from Ireland, 
and the craftsmanship bespoke Ireland, Greece, and Crete. They 
could boast amber from the Baltic, and faience beads from Egypt.” 
The British Celts later temporarily routed Caesar’s legions with Etrus- 
can war chariots” and astonished Roman traders with jewelry de- 
signed as far away as Persia. 

Romano-Celtic art forms and techniques survived the Anglo-Saxon 
invasions, we now know, and helped develop in turn the brilliant 
Anglo-Saxon jewelry” and the Irish and Northumbrian manuscript 


10 W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages (London & Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 
[1904], 1955), p. 354. 

11 John Henry Newman, “Christianity and Letters.” 

12 Jacquetta and Christopher Hawkes, Prehistoric Britain (London, 1947), pp. 70 ff. 
See also V. G. Childe, The Dawn of European Civilization (London, 5th ed., 1950), Ch. 18. 

18 Caesar's Gallic War, I1V:33. See also V. G. Childe, Prehistoric Migrations in Europe 
(Harvard, 1950), Ch. 10. 

14R. Jessup, Anglo-Saxon Jewellery (London, 1950), pp. 41 ff. See also T. C. Leth- 
bridge, “The Anglo-Saxon Settlement in Eastern England. A Reassessment,” in Dark-Age 
Britain, edited by D. B. Harden (London, 1956), pp. 112-122; and the other excellent stud- 
ies in Part I of the same book, “The Roman and Celtic Survival,” pp. 3-88. But E. T. 
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illumination of the seventh and eighth centuries.” The carpet-like 
panel designs of early Hiberno-Saxon manuscript-illumination like 
that of the Books of Durrow and Kells and the Lindisfarne Gospels 
trace back to Coptic manuscripts and Roman mosaic pavements” 
and to Saxon cloisonné jewelry, whose gorgeous gold-and-garnet 
techniques came in turn probably from Persia through the mediation 
of the Goths.” Excavations at the legendary Arthurian castle of 
Tintagel on the Cornish coast have unearthed fine red pottery and 
colored glass from fifth or sixth-century Christian Egypt by way, 
probably, of Roman Gaul,” while in the mid-seventh century ship- 


Leeds is still the first authority in this matter. See, for instance, his Early Anglo-Saxon 
Art and Archaeology (Oxford, 1936), and Celtic Ornament in the British Isles down to 
A. D. 700 (London, 1933). 

18 This suggestion of a Romano-Celtic renaissance to help explain the sudden flowering 
of Anglian art is important to an understanding of the radical westernization of the 
so-called northern culture and literature of the Anglo-Saxons. 

1*T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900. (London, 1938), pp. 101 ff, and 
P. Meyer in “Notes on the Art and Ornament,” in volume three of the magnificent fac- 
simile edition of the Book of Kells, Quattwor Codex Cenannensis. The Book of Kells 
(Berne, 1951), p. 48, states that “there must have been a direct connection between early 
ity of the south-eastern Mediterranean.” It should be noted that the source and extent of 
this Coptic monastic influence in early Ireland is still much disputed. Scholars like G. T. 
Stokes had presented evidence for the “traditional” route from Christian Egypt and Syria 
to Ireland through the instrumental.ty largely of St. Patrick via the Christian communities 
of southern Gaul, especially that at Lerins. (Jreland and the Celtic Church. London, 3rd 
ed., 1842. Chapters 9 to 11). But John Ryan (Jrish Monasticism. Origins and Early 
Development. London: Longmans, 1931), though following more or less the same route, 
would assign the main influx to the sixth century via the British monasteries in Wales, 
and Owen Chadwick questions St. Patrick's role in the transmission and suggests that 
“early Irish monasticism . . . may have drawn more on the Martin [of Tours] tradition.” 
(John Cassian. A Study in Primitive Monasticism. Cambridge, 1950, p. 203). Nora K. 
Chadwick’s Poetry and Letters in Early Christian Gaul (London, 1955) is a fine recent 
study of the culture of Dark-Age Christian Gaul including its connections with the East. 
This eastern element in early Irish culture plays an important role in the formation of 
early Anglo-Saxon culture. We have already noted the Coptic and Syrian strains in 
Hiberno-Saxon art. 

17 T. D. Kendrick, Anglo-Saxon Art to A.D. 900 (London, 1938), pp. 98 ff. 

18 Kendrick, ibid., Ch. 5. See also M. Rickert, Painting in Britain in the Middle Ages 
(Baltimore, 1954), p. 13, and R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, “The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial,” in 
R. H. Hodgkin’s A History of the Anglo-Saxons (Oxford, 3rd ed., 1952), Il, 731 ff. 

219 R. Jessup, Anglo-Saxon Jewellery (London, 1950), p. 49. 
20C. A. R. Radford, “Imported Pottery Found at Tintagel,” in Dark-Age Britain, edited 
by D. B. Harden (London, 1956), pp. 59-70; and D. B. Harden, “Glass Vessels in Britain 
and Ireland, A.D. 400-1000,” in the same book, pp. 132-167. 
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tomb of an East Anglian king at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk was recently 
found a treasure hoard that links up all the fabled trade routes of the 
so-called Dark-Age western world.” Besides such Anglo-Saxon items 
as a harp, a royal standard, decorated drinking horns with a six-quart 
capacity, a quantity of gold jewelry reflecting Roman, Celtic and 
Persian techniques unsurpassed in Germanic or even continental 
archaeology, swords, a shield and a Beowulfian “treasure-decked” 
helmet whose designs have been traced to Sweden,” there were also 
Merovingian coins, and a bronze Coptic bowl from Alexandria, and 
sixteen late-classical silver dishes and bowls from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and Byzantium, many of them decorated with Christian sym- 
bolic designs. The exquisite artistry of this Sutton Hoo treasure at 
least one hundred years older than Beowulf should remove the predis- 
position to see Beowulf itself as a crude and formless affair. 

But our main concern here with the Sutton Hoo treasure has been 
its evidence of Anglo-Saxon Britain’s cultural ties with the Mediter- 
ranean world.” The Beowulf poet knew what he was singing about 
when he described the treasure-hoard in Seyld’s funeral ship as 
“ornaments from far-off lands.”™ This is to say nothing yet, directly 
at least, of the human traffic which has long been known to have 
traveled the Dark-Age pilgrim roads between Britain and the con- 
tinent—the British visitors who called on St. Jerome in Bethlehem, 
Willibald who toured the Levant, Arculf who visited the Holy Land 
and had his trip written up by Adamnan of Iona, Alfred who was 


21 R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, “The Sutton Hoo Ship-Burial,” in R. H. Hodgkin’s A History 
of the Anglo-Saxons (Oxford, 3rd ed., 1952) , Il, 698-734. 

22 The Swedish influence in the Sutton Hoo armor is of such a nature as strongly 
to suggest that the East Anglian house was founded from Sweden (see Bruce-Mitford, 
ibid., pp. 719 ff.) —with all the fascinating conjectural consequences with regard, for in- 
stance, to Beowulf and its hitherto often embarrassingly Scandinavian tone. We catch 
glimpses of possible centuries-old Scandinavian settlements in Britain before the first 
three Viking ships of 789 were challenged by that heroic and hapless coast guard whom 
the Chronicle immortalizes namelessly. In somewhat the same way Saxon-designed pottery 
found in abundance in the areas around the Roman forts on the English east coast 
has raised the possibility that the pre-conquest Saxon Shore was so called because it was 
already settled to some extent by peaceful Saxons (See J. N. L. Myres, “Romano-Saxon 
Pottery,” in Dark-Age Britain, edited by D. B. Harden [London, 1956], especially p. 37). 

23D. T. Rice’s English Art. 871-1100 (Oxford, 1952) throws much light especially on 
the Byzantine influence in Anglo-Saxon culture, of the late period, whereas Leeds and 
Kendrick had given somewhat more emphasis to the Nordic influence. 


24 Beowulf, 36-37. 
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taken to Rome twice before he was ten years old,” the kings and 
abbots and commonfolk who flocked to Rome in such numbers in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries that a special district, the Schola 
Saxonum, was set apart for them.” 

Yet the popular conception of a barbaric Anglo-Saxon England in 
isolated northern darkness waiting for the return of the warm Medi- 
terranean sun dies hard. The slight Roman impression visible in the 
pre-Norman English language is too often taken as an index of the 
Roman impression on British culture, so that the Anglo-Saxon in- 
vasions are then visualized as a complete extirpation of what Roman 
remnants still clung to the barbarian British, and the Roman mis- 
sionaries are imagined as landing in 597 on an island completely 
de-westernized. This is badly te miscalculate the nature and effective- 
ness of the “Roman spirit.” The city with the Virgilian destiny and 
mission was an attitude of mind that throve just as well in other than 
Italian climate. In relation to a “later Rome” Sir Thomas Browne ex- 
pressed the idea perfectly when he said that he was “in England 
everywhere.” The “Roman spirit” was unmistakable and undefin- 
able. But a good proximate definition might be that it was constituted 
of “practical sense and will power.”” Surely this is what the frantic 
British Celts were looking for and found when they rallied behind 





25 E. A. Freeman in the Dictionary of National Biography (1:153) questioned the sec- 
ond visit, recorded only in the biography by Alfred’s Alcuin, Asser; but W. H. Stevenson 
adduced other evidence for the second journey (Asser’s Life of King Alfred, Oxford, 
1904, p. 193), and subsequent biographers like Eleanor S. Duckett (Alfred the Great, 
University of Chicago Press, 1956) and Beatrice A. Lees before her (Alfred the Great, 
the Truth Teller, Maker of England, New York, 1915), held to the traditional two visits. 

26 The Anglo-Saxons called this district burh (the later “borough”) which has sur- 
vived in the modern Italian name for the area, Borgo Santo Spirito—known to many 
modern pilgrims as the location of the Jesuit headquarters. 

For more extensive studies of the Anglo-Saxon contacts with the continent see Wilhelm 
Levison’s England and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 1946), and Nora K. 
Chadwick’s essay, “Intellectual Contacts between Britain and Gaul in the Sth Century,” 
in Studies in Early British History (Cambridge, 1954), edited by her. In view of the 
evidence that Levison amasses it is strange that in a recent study of later medieval literary 
contacts between France and England, P. Rickard can imply that England’s continental 
relations before the Norman conquest were rather inconsequential (Britain in Medieval 
French Literature, 1100-1500. Cambridge, 1956, p. 1). 

2? Henri Berr in the Foreward to Albert Grenier’s The Roman Spirit in Religion, 
Thought, Art (London and N. Y., 1926), p. xii. 
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Roman Ambrosius,* Romano-British Arthur, and Gallo-Roman Ger- 
manus” to beat back the Saxons for a time. 

The Roman spirit never was; it gradually grew; it was made up of the very 

vicissitudes of Roman development, of the work and efforts of Rome, of her 
successive acquisitions, of her troubles no less than of her triumphs.” 
More than one of the Empire’s later emperors was from the Provinces. 
Many of the great builders of the new Christian Roman Empire were 
not Italian—Hilary, Martin, Augustine, Patrick—but they were Ro- 
man to the hilt. 

Patrick, probably a British Celt by birth, considered himself a 
Roman and spoke of the Irish Celts who captured him as “barbar- 
ians,” people dwelling outside that magic Roman circle of civiliza- 
tion.” The proud Roman accents ring in a fiery letter he sent to a 
Pictish chief, Coroticus, who had massacred some of Patrick’s con- 
verts. 

With my own hand I have written and composed these words, to be given, 
delivered, and sent to the soldiers of Coroticus; I do not say, to my fellow 
citizens, or to fellow citizens of the holy Romans, but to fellow citizens of the 
demons, because of their evil works. Like our enemies, they live in death, 
allies of the Scots and the apostate Picts.** 

Again, the invective that the sixth-century Briton, Gildas, pours on 
his countrymen in his De Excidio et Conquestu Britanniae sounds 
like the scornful wrath of a Roman for barbarians who have spurned 
the sacred heritage. In Gildas’ eyes the supine surrender of Roman 
Britain to the Saxons means “the destruction of everything that is 
g ood.””™* 

When Patrick and Gildas identify in their minds Rome with Chris- 
tianity, they are thinking not just of the See of Peter, but of the 
destined seat of empire and of civilization; not just of the Vatican, 
but of the Capitol. This is an all-important aspect of Dark-Age 





28 Bede, History of the English Church and People, 1:16. 

29 Bede, ibid., 1:20. Arthur ‘is not mentioned by Bede. He is first mentioned by Nen- 
nius, as is well known. 

30 Albert Grenier, The Roman Spirit in Religon, thought, Art (London and N. Y., 
1926), p. 387. 

31 See The Works of St. Patrick, translated and annotated by Ludwig Bieler (West- 
minster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1953), p. 41. 

32 Loc. cit. 

33 See the convenient translation in J. A. Giles, Six Old English Chronicles (London, 


1875), p. 295. 
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Christian thinking. One of Rome’s first great Christians, Prudentius, 
put it perfectly: 

What is the secret of Rome’s historical destiny? It is that God wills the 

unity of mankind, since the religion of Christ demands a social foundation of 
peace and international amity. Hitherto the whole earth from east to west had 
been rent asunder by continual strife. To curb this madness God has taught 
the nations to be obedient to the same laws and all to become Romans. Now 
we see mankind living as citizens of one city and members of a common house- 
hold. Men come from distant lands across the seas to one common forum, and 
the peoples are united by commerce and culture and intermarriage. From the 
intermingling of peoples a single race is born. This is the meaning of all the 
victories and triumphs of the Roman Empire: the Roman peace has prepared 
the road for the coming of Christ. For what place was there for God, or for 
the acceptance of truth, in a savage world in which men’s minds were at strife 
and there was no common basis of law ?** 
The new Christian Rome carried on the Empire’s old tradition in a 
changing world. The monks followed in the steps of the legions, and 
with much of the practical efficiency of the legions. The ecclesiastical 
territorial divisions into dioceses and metropolitan sees merely con- 
tinued the pattern of the Empire’s provincial government. The First 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians calls on the new Christians to 
preserve the same discipline and good order that is the law of the 
universe and that marked the Roman army. Many of the first great 
Christians, in fact, had actually been officials of one sort or another 
in the Empire—Martin, Germanus, Ambrose, Gregory, etc. Just as 
the collapsing Celtic world in Britain looked to Roman Arthur and 
Ambrosius and the visiting Bishop Germanus for the same practical 
leadership it had received from the Roman military governors, so did 
the Celtic Gauls look for the same Roman qualities in their bishops 
and found them—in Sidonius at the seige of Clermont, in Lupus at 
Troyes, Anianus at Orleans, Exuperius at Toulouse.” 

We hear the familiar Roman tone again in a crowded council 
chamber of the monastery of Whitby (then called Streoneshalh) on 


the Northumbrian coast as Wilfrid begins his argument to settle the 
Easter dispute between the Celtic and Roman monks. 

% Contra Symmachum, 11 :578-636. Quoted in Christopher Dawson, The Making of 
Europe (New York, 1932), p. 23. 

5 See N. K. Chadwick, Poetry and Letters in Early Christian Gaul (London, 1955), 
pp. 288 ff. 
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The Easter which we observe, we saw celebrated by all at Rome, where the 
blessed apostles, Peter and Paul, lived, taught, suffered, and were buried; we 
saw the same done in Italy and France, when we travelled through those coun- 
tries for pilgrimage and prayer. We found the same practised in Africa, Asia, 
Egypt, Greece, and all the world, wherever the church of Christ is spread 
abroad, through several nations and tongues, at one and the same time; except 
only these and their accomplices in obstinacy, I mean the Picts and the Britons, 
who foolishly, in these two remote islands of the world, and only in part even 
of them, oppose all the rest of the universe.** 


Here again is the Roman consciousness of empire and mission, the 
supranationalism, the almost haughty dignity. Colman, the van- 
quished spokesman of the Celtic monks, had too much Irish temper to 
bow gracefully to the inevitable as King Athaulf of the Visigoths had 
done 250 years earlier when he had decided to ally himself with 
Rome rather than to fight her: 

At first I ardently desired that the Roman name should be obliterated, and 
that all Roman soil should be converted into an Empire of the Goths. . . . But 
I have been taught by much experience that . . . without laws a republic is not 
a republic. I have therefore chosen the safer course of aspiring to the glory of 
restoring and increasing the Roman name by Gothic vigour; and I hope to be 
handed down to posterity as the initiator of a Roman restoration, as it is im- 
possible for me to change the form of the Empire.*’ 

But Wilfrid’s speech at Whitby came only sixty-seven years after 
Augustine led Gregory’s reluctant monks to Kent, to take up where 
the legions had left off. Wilfrid was an Angle, the son of a Northum- 
brian thane who, paradoxically, owed his Christianity to Celtic Iona 
and Lindisfarne, where Wilfrid himself was first trained before going 
to Gaul and Rome, and that northwestern ring of monasteries such as 
Whitburn, Bangor, and Clonmacnoise, that had grown up, also para- 
doxically, under the aegis of the Empire.” They had their Celtic and 
Romano-Celtic heroes, saint, and traditions—Ninian; Patrick; Caro- 
noc, monk and martyr, son of a British prince; Columba, the violent 
one with the name of the dove. In the proud and mystic Welsh coun- 
try Augustine had come up against a civilization proud of its Roman 


36 Bede, History of the English Church and People, 11:25. 

37 Recorded by Orosius and quoted by J. B. Bury, History of the Later Roman Empire 
(London, 1923), I, 197. 

88 To put in clearer perspective the relative speed of northern Britain’s conversion and 
Wilfrid’s “Romanization,” it might be noted that a few years after Whitby when Wilfrid 
was shipwrecked on the south coast he was almost killed by the pagan Saxons there. 
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and Christian traditions (though of course with the usual non-Roman 
Celtic peculiarities), of its great monasteries like the other Bangor 
and Llantwit, and of its holy monks like Samson and David. In this 
magic land of the Arthurian tradition St. Illtyd the Knight was fam- 
ous—son of a Breton noble, disciple of Germanus of Auxerre, and— 
in legend at least—a member of the court of King Arthur himself.” 
Right in Kent, too, Augustine had found something of Rome and the 
Empire. King Ethelbert’s Queen Bertha was a Christian, daughter of 
the Merovingian King of Paris; and the old Roman church of St. 
Martin of Tours (still standing today in Canterbury) was in use as 
her chapel. It would be hard to imagine that no more traces remained 
of the British Roman Church that had been large enough by 314 to 
send three bishops to the Council of Arles. 

Then five years after the Synod of Whitby the second wave of 
Roman missionaries came to Anglo-Saxon Canterbury. Archbishop 
Theodore from Tarsus, and the learned monk Hadrian from Africa 
brought with them all the learned riches of the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tion. So well did Hadrian teach at Canterbury that in a few years 
Aldhelm, the first English man of letters, could rebuke his friend 
Eahfrid for deserting England for Ireland in quest of classical learn- 


ing,” and the library that Benedict Biscop—the Anglo-Saxon warrior- 
turned-monk, one of history’s most indefatigable book hunters— 
filled at Jarrow and York saw Cicero and Virgil standing side by side 
with Jerome and Augustine.“* Bede, who was only a few generations 
removed from Teutonic continental ancestors whose uncouth barbar- 
ism had so annoyed the sensibilities of Sidonius in Roman Gaul,” was 


39 There is a fascination about the fact that the beleaguered mountains of Wales 
sheltered the Romano-Celtic tradition of Arthur, typical “epic-age” hero of a lest battle, 
till the legend finally escaped across the Channel and in medieval France of the “age 
of romance” grew into a giant that eclipsed the fame of all the literary heroes of the 
Saxon conquerors. 

4° Migne, Patrol. Lat., 89:92 ff. 

*1 Alcuin’s famous list of the contents of the York library in his poem on the Bishops 
of York can be found in the Rolls Series, Vol. 71 (The Historians of the Church of York 
and its Archbishops, edited by James Raine, 1879, volume one), pp. 395 ff. M. L. W. 
Laistner has a fine essay on Bede’s library in Bede: His Life, Times and Writings, edited 
by A. H. Thompson (Oxford, 1935), pp. 237-266. With relation to the classics in Anglo- 
Saxon England it is interesting to note the proposed demonstrations of Beowulf’s indebted- 
ness to the Aeneid. See, for instance, T. B. Haber, A Comparative Study of the Beowulf 
and the Aeneid (Princeton, 1931). 

42 He complains of the “gluttonous” Germanic Burgundians who smear “rancid butter” 
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fashioned by those manuscripts at Jarrow into one of the greatest 
“classic” minds of the Middle Ages, “the greatest product of the 
[eighth-century] West in knowledge.”** His massive common sense 
and captivating directness are in the best Greco-Roman tradition. He 
is so “Roman” in fact that he almost alone demands the perduration 
in Britain of its former Mediterranean culture underneath the tem- 
porary derangement of the Anglo-Saxon invasions. 

A man like Bede, who represents the highest level of culture in the West be- 

tween the fall of the Empire and the ninth century, cannot have been an 
artificial product of an Italian mission to Germanic barbarians; the appear- 
ance of such a type in Denmark, for example, even after its conversion, is in- 
conceivable. The conversion of the Anglo-Saxons produced such a vital change 
in England because it meant the reassertion of the old cultural tradition «fter 
the temporary victory of barbarism.** 
Finally, Bede taught Egbert of York, Egbert taught Alcuin, and 
Charlemagne called Alcuin to Tours to light the beacons of Carlo- 
vingian culture from which the lamps began to go on over the whole 
medieval western world. 

Now those very years are the “golden years” of Anglo-Saxon 
culture. Between Aldhelm and Alcuin (the eighth century with a 
generation added at either end) come Caedmon and the Beowulf poet, 
the Ruthwell Cross and the Lindisfarne Gospels, the Sutton Hoo 
jewelry, Bede and Cynewulf. The presumption even before scrutiny 
must surely be that the work of the Beowulf poet and Cynewulf (both 
of whom present scholarship places as late as the latter half of the 
eighth century or the early ninth century“) will no more be totally 
barbaric and un-Roman than are the illuminations of Lindisfarne 
and the jewelry of East Anglia. We must remember that the barbaric 
continental Germans, whom Tacitus describes in Germania, are some 
700 years distant from the civilization of the Age of Bede, and that 





on their hair, and who reek of “garlic and foul onions” (Sidonius. Poems and Letters, 
edited by W. B. Anderson. Harvard, 1936, p. 213). 

43 R. W. Chambers, Man’s Unconquerable Mind (London, 1939), p. 29. 

44 Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe (New York, 1932), p. 209. 

45 For Beowulf see Dorothy Whitelock’s masterful and convincing arguments through- 
out The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951) that the poem presumes such a developed 
Christian awareness in its audience as to demand a late eighth-century composition-date, 
at the earliest. Kenneth Sisam (Studies in the History of Old English Literature, Oxford, 
1953, pp. 2-7), arguing chiefly on linguistic grounds, would assign Cynewulf to the ninth 
century. 
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even the Germanic poets whose “barbarian thrumming”” so annoyed 
Sidonius were some 200 years too svon for the company who listened 
enthralled to the song of Caedmon. 

However crude may have been the Germanic lays that Sidonius 
heard, Beowulf is another matter entirely. It is “a poem as difficult 
and as highly wrought in its way as are Paradise Lost, the Divine Com- 
edy, or a tragedy of Sophocles in their different ways.” It is the 
polished product of a long artistic tradition—but not the familiar 
classical tradition. To judge it according to the /liad and the Odyssey 
is to make no judgment at all. Criticism like Gilbert Highet’s, for 
instance, indicates only that the author is not very familiar with 
Beowulf in the original—as Quiller-Couch was not.“ 

It was Emperor Julian’s privilege to complain that to him Ger- 
manic song sounded like the “croaking of harsh-voiced birds” just as 
it was Quiller-Couch’s privilege to dislike what seemed to him the 
“tiresome staccato” of Anglo-Saxon verse. But others more sympa- 
thetic to “unclassical” rhythm have declared that precisely “therein 
lies the unrecapturable magic of ancient English verse for those who 
have ears to hear: profound feeling, and poignant vision, filled with 
the beauty and mortality of the world, are aroused by brief phrases, 
light touches, short words resounding like harp-strings sharply 
plucked.” In any event one cannot claim that because it is not Latin 
it is not western. Just as all western culture—in Christopher Daw- 
son’s familiar thesis—began with the Germano-Roman fusion, so 
western poetic tradition embraces German accentual rhythm along 
with the classical quantitative rhythm. If in Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
moreover, we miss the leisurely beauty of the Homeric similes, we 
must remember that in his preference for compressed and finely 
chiseled metaphors, like the polished garnets in the balanced chequer 
patterns of the Sutton Hoo jewelry, the Anglo-Saxon poet is only 


4¢ W. B. Anderson’s edition in the Loeb Classical Library: Sidonius. Poems and Letters 
(Harvard, 1936), p. 213. 

47 Panl F. Baum, “The Meter of the Beowulf,” Modern Philology, XLVI (1948-9), 162. 

48 When Highet remarks on page 24 of his The Classical Tradition (Oxford University 
Press, 1949) that “artistically, Beowulf is a rude and comparatively unskilled poem,” he is 
ignoring at least 20 years of brilliant Anglo-Saxon scholarship and literary criticism. 

49 J. R. R. Tolkien, “Prefatory Remarks on Prose Translation of Beowulf,” in C. L. 
Wrenn’s edition of Clark Hall's translation of Beowulf (London, rev. ed. of 1950), p. xxvii. 
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manifesting something peculiar to all subsequent English poetry.” 
Compare the taut, rich metaphors of Shakespeare, Donne, and Hop- 
kins with the best of the Beowulf poet. 

In proportion as our modern Eliot-trained ears have forgotten the 
easy music of Tennyson and have become tuned to a more “difficult” 
rhythm that is more one of meaning, and of the explosive suggestive- 
ness of incantatory words, we should really be so much the more re- 
ceptive to the peculiar charm of Old English verse. The compound 
epithets that are so prominent in Anglo-Saxon poetic diction have as 
their primary purpose “compression, the force of brevity, the pack- 
ing of the pictorial and emotional colour tight within a slow sonorous 
metre made of short balanced word-groups.””’ 

On the other hand we may, as moderns, be prejudiced against Old 
English poetic diction because it is so conventionally poetic, so highly 
traditional and artificial. As Spencer in a later Renaissance used his 
archaic eftsoones and dight on the grounds that “auncient solemne 
wordes are a great ornament,” so the Beowulf poet and his ancient 
metaphors, beado-leoma (ray of light in battle), woruld-candel 
(candle of the world), ban-hus (house timbered of bones), evoked 
rich echoes from a dark heroic world already then receding into the 
past. But to partake of the magic we must with some difficulty turn 
our imaginations to that Teutonic Homeric Age which loomed just 
beyond the fire-lit background of the Anglo-Saxon scop’s audience. 
Valhalla is as much a part of our heritage as is Mount Olympus. 

When we have read this poem, as a poem, rather than as a collection of 
episodes, we perceive that he who wrote haeled under heofenum may have 
meant in dictionary terms “heroes under heaven” or “mighty men upon 
earth,” but he and his hearers were thinking of the eormengrund, the great 
earth, ringed with garsecg, the shoreless sea, beneath the sky’s inaccessible 
roof; whereon, as in a little circle of light about their halls, men with courage 
as their stay went forward to that battle with the hostile world and the 
offspring of the dark which ends for all, even the kings and champions, in 
defeat.** 





5° See Henry Wyld’s excellent article, “Diction and Imagery in Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” 
Essays and Studies, XI (1925), 49-91. And see E. G. Stanley's significant qualification of 
Wyld’s thesis in “Old English Poetic Diction and the interpretation of The Wanderer, The 
Seafarer, and The Penitent’s Prayer.” Anglia, LXXTII (1956), 413-466. 

51 Tolkien, op. cit., p. xiv. 

$2 Tolkien, “The Monsters and the Critics,” Proceedings of the British Academy, XXII 
(1936) , 260. 
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When we come to read this literature of the Anglo-Saxon “golden 
age” we must not make the mistake of testing its westernity according 
to the frequency of its classical allusions. In its pages we will not 
hear familiar “old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” The reason is 
partly that Thunor and Woden (and even stranger names like Wyrd 
and Weland and Scéf) have replaced Jupiter and Mars in the vocabu- 
lary of imagination, and partly that the first wave of Roman mission- 
aries to England like the first wave of Caesar’s legionaries had a 
practical job on its hands, with no time for the classics. It is not 
simply that the monks who brought the art of written composition to 
the Anglo-Saxons were more interested in the other world than in this 
one, though this is true enough as far as it goes. Gregory the Great 
who sent Augustine to England is the same man who sent a strong 
letter to the Bishop of Vienne for spending time teaching classical 
“grammar” and “secular literature” (litterae saeculares)* to his 
friends. Everyone knows of St. Jerome’s dream in which Christ con- 
demned him for being not a Christian but a Ciceronian,” and we 
have read the anxious complaint of the novice in Cassian’s Dialogues 
who could not drive the classics out of his head: 

At Mass, in the very act of contrition, the old 


stories flaunt before my mind, the shameless loves, 
the sight of the old heroes going into battle.** 


Again, it is interesting to note that one of the few classical “matters” 
to receive a prominent place in Anglo-Saxon poetry, the Phoenix 


53 Sancti Gregorii Magni Epistolarum, Lib. XI, Epistola LIV, in Migne, Patrol. Lat. 
77 :1171-1172. 

54 Letter XXII. See F. A. Wright, Select Letters of St. Jerome (London & New York, 
1933), pp. 125 ff. He counsels Eustochium, “What has Horace to do with the Psalter, 
Virgil with the Gospels and Cicero with St. Paul?” (ibid., p. 125). It is significant that 
Alcuin will later counsel the Anglo-Saxon monks at Lindisfarne, “What has Ingeld to do 
with Christ?” It is not classical but northern romance that now troubles the cloister. Even 
after they had developed the “Roman mind,” the Anglo-Saxons spoke the imaginative lan- 
guage not of the classics but of the northern stories. How many of the great men among 
them we know to have loved the old Germanic heroic poetry the way Jerome loved his 
classics: Aldhelm, Guthlac, Bede, Alfred, Dunstan. See C. E. Wright, The Cultivation 
of Saga in Anglo-Saxon England (London, 1939), and R. M. Wilson, The Lost Literature 
of Medieval England (London, 1952), Ch. I. 

58 Quoted in Helen Waddell, The Wandering Scholars (N. Y., 6th ed., 1932), p. xvii. 
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legend, is not just Greek and Roman but Oriental. Both halves of the 
Mediterranean world, and of the Empire, meet—as we have men- 
tioned before—in Anglo-Saxon culture. 

But though there is little classical matter in Anglo-Saxon litera- 
ture we must not forget that our western world’s classical inheritance 
is not merely a matter of mythological bric-a-brac. It is an attitude of 
mind, a “common Thought.” It is not just Apollo and Mount Olym- 
pus and the rest. Carew praised Donne for having exiled “the goodly 
train of gods and goddesses,” and yet Donne surely shares the west- 
ern mind. The eighteenth century, on the whole, resurrected the gods 
and goddesses but not the classic mind. Yet the classic mind or spirit 
is more important and more enduring than the classic dress. “The 
tale of Troy wears casque and habergeon in the fourteenth, lace and 
periwig in the eighteenth, century.””’ 

The men who founded our medieval western culture had drunk 
deeply of the classic spirit and less deeply of its decorative nonessen- 
tials.“* The Dark Ages were ages of serious, practical Roman build- 
ing. They were the centuries of Boethius, Augustine, Jerome, Am- 
brose, Gregory, Benedict, and Alfred, the centuries of The Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, The City of God, the Vulgate translation of the 
Bible, and the first Latin hymns, of the Anglo-Saxon translation of 
Gregory’s Regulae Pastoralis Liber, of the codifying of Roman law, 
and of the foundations of Monasticism. 

It has been well said that what western literature really inherited 
from Greece and Rome was a certain predominating rationality and 
good sense, the open-mindedness to see both sides of a question, and 
a sympathetic concern with the human.” For all their professed con- 
tempt for “the gods and goddesses” those great of the Dark Ages 
who steadied the tottering western world on their shoulders—Augus- 


5¢ John Henry Newman, “Christianity and Letters.” 

57 C. S. Lewis, Rehabilitations and Other Essays (Oxford, 1939), p. 68. But this par- 
ticular essay, “On the Idea of an ‘English School,’” wants a more precise defining of 
terms. 

58 But even the most ascetical of Jerome’s letters are tesselated with bright bits of clas- 
sical poetry; and we have already mentioned that the second wave of Anglo-Saxon mission- 
aries, Theodore and Hadrian, had a much different attitude to the classics than Augustine 
had had. It should also be recalled that the Celtic monks responsible for Anglo-Saxon 
England's first culture were great lovers of classical literature. 

5° J. A. K. Thomson, The Classical Background of English Literature (London, 1948), 
Ch. 2. 
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tine of Hippo, Jerome, Ambrose, Gregory the Great, etc.—all had this 
classical mind. They could not help it. They were Roman through 
and through. The broad-mindedness and wide human sympathy of 
the Athenian audience who gave the prize to Aeschylus’ tragedy of 
their enemies the Persians, descends to the Gregory who advised 
Augustine of Canterbury to be gentle and tolerant in bearing with 
the pagan Saxon customs since a people cannot be asked to change its 
ways overnight, and this Augustine was as Roman born and bred as 
the Gregory who sent him to England. 

Now that which is essential to the classic spirit inherited by western 
man, is to be found—often in a different idiom, but unmistakable— 
in the little Anglo-Saxon literature that the Vikings and Henry VIII 
have left us. The first example to come to mind is Bede’s reasonable- 
ness and broad-minded “Grecian” openness to both sides of a ques- 
tion.” It is true that his pages are filled with the marvelous, like his 
charming legend about snakes dying when they smell the perfumes 
of the Irish countryside, but almost alone among medieval writers 
of his day he looks for evidence, and leaves as hearsay that which 
merits no more. His Preface to the History of the English Church and 
People is a masterpiece of scholarly objectivity. His broad-minded- 
ness is perhaps best seen in the fact that though he condemns the Celts 
relentlessly on the Easter question he goes out of his way to paint a 
touching picture of the grand things for which his Northumbria was 
indebted to them. There is an exquisite example of much the same 
thing in Beowulf where the poet tells us that the Danish warriors have 
just been praising Beowulf, a foreigner, for having slain the monster 
that has long ravaged their land— 

Yet they did not at all decry thir friend and 
lord, the gracious Hrothgar; he was a good king.”* 

Another hallmark of the western mind is its concern for man and 
man’s world, for the glorious and touching finiteness of the human, 
“the whole sensible appearance of things,” as Paulinus of Nola put 
it.* Sophocles is speaking for the western world, not the eastern, 


© Though only Latin works survive from Aldhelm and Bede, they can hardly be denied 
their place in the literature of England. 

£1 Beowulf, 862-863. 

2 Epistola XVI in Migne, Patrol. Lat., 61 :232c. 
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when he says, in Antigone, that “Wonders are many on earth, and the 
greatest of these is man.” It is the difference in emphasis between a 
mosaic in Hagia Sophia and a fresco in Giotto’s Arena Chapel. This 
western “worldliness” is all that which the eastern mind, often under- 
estimating the mystery of the Incarnation, tended to suspect as a lotus 
flower threatening the conscious awareness of eternity. Anglo-Saxon 
poetry has its “giants and its genii” and its magic dragons, but their 
excuse for being is that they are pitted against man; in Beowulf they 
are called Sodsceadan (foes of the people). Anglo-Saxon poetry, as 
well as the kindred Nordic sagas, is very aware of the world: the cry 
of sea birds, the gleam of sunlight on steel, the beating of hail against 
crumbling Roman ruins, the play of sunlight across spring meadows, 
the terrifying gleam of moonlight off silent attacking armor, the pain 
of loneliness, the joy of a wife welcoming her husband home from the 
sea, the craftsmanship of a well-made building, the comfort of a fire- 
lit room on a wintry night. Much of Anglo-Saxon poetry is suffused 
with Virgil’s lacrimae rerum but it is saved from sentimentality by 
an “heroic-age” insistence that no wyrd (fate) can defeat a noble 
life. “Wyrd often spares one not marked for death if his courage 
holds.”” 

The more oriental, mystic forsaking of the world, like the pil- 
grimage-exile passion that seems to drive the narrator of The Sea- 
farer,” is also a Roman trait,” qualifying the humanism of men like 
Augustine but stemming more from the Byzantine half of the Empire. 
It filters into Anglo-Saxon poetry more as a Celtic trait influenced 
possibly by the monasticism of the Thebaid as transmitted in turn by 
the Christian communities of southern Gaul” and the Celtic monas- 
teries fringing England from Northumbria to Cornwall. Yet the 


63 Beowulf, 572-573. The same sentiment plays back and forth through The Wanderer, 
The Seafarer, Maldon, in the refrain of Deor’s Lament, and in so much of the rest of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry. It is the spirit of “heroic and hopeless resistance” that Ker spoke 
of as characterizing “epic-age” poetry. 

64So Dorothy Whitelock suggests in “The Interpretation of The Seafarer,” in Early 
Cultures of North-West Europe (Cambridge, 1950), edited by C. Fox and B. Dickins, pp. 
261-272. S. B. Greenfield supports her argument, with qualifications, in “Attitudes and 
Values in The Seafarer,” in Studies in Philology, LI (1954) , 15-20. 

65 In the Fourth Lesson of the Second Nocturn for July 17 the Roman Breviary tells us 
that: “Alexius, Romanorum nobilissimus, propter eximium Jesu Christi amorem . 
illustrium orbis terrae ecclesiarum peregrinationem suscepit.” 

66 See footnote 16. 
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wandering Celtic monks, like Columba and Columban and the three 
immortal and improvident Irishmen who drifted to Cornwall in an 
oarless skin-boat and explained to King Alfred that “they wished for 
the love of God to be on pilgrimage, they cared not where,” along 
with their fierce asceticism had a tender “Franciscan” love of nature 
and an elfish gift of song. Surely they have left their accents in many 
of the Anglo-Saxon Riddles. When we read, for example, in Bede’s 
Life and Miracles of Saint Cuthbert about the two friendly otters who 
used to waddle up and dry the holy man’s feet by breathing on them 
and rubbing them with their fur when he would emerge from his 
nightly penitential vigil in the sea, and about “God’s handmaid” (as 
Cuthbert called it), the eagle, who brought him a fish to eat, and with 
whom Cuthbert courteously shared the meal, and about the crows who 
brought him a piece of hog’s lard in reparation for stealing some 
thatch off the roof of his hut, we are surely in touch with the same 
charming sympathy and simplicity to be found in the riddle of the 
badger, and of the swallows.” 

The Anglo-Saxons’ literature is then, like their culture, an amal.- 
gam—but a rich, vibrant, fascinating amalgam, like the pages of the 
Lindisfarne Gospels.” It is the autobiography of the heroic northern 
mind becoming Roman and western. It is not a case of an old north- 
ern tradition revised by western monks. It is, like Caedmon’s 
Hyman, a new creation by the old northern tradition itself—a northern 
tradition lately become Christian. If the cowl seems to sit a bit 
awkwardly in place of the boar-crested helmet—like the monastic 
habit on Launcelot’s knights whom Malory depicts following their 
leader into a life of penance wherein they “read in books, and holp 
for to sing Mass, and rang bells, and did bodily all manner of serv- 
~ €¥ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Parker Chronicle), year 891. 

*8 Whether or not Cuthbert was born in Ireland (a fact, as might be imagined, hotly 
disputed), he was certainly raised in Celtic Northumbria. The gallant and impulsive 
young man who in Bede’s pages gallops up to the Abbey of Melrose and leaves his steed 
and his spear behind him ai the portal for ever, must already have been influenced by 
the Irish monks. “In his cultivation of the ascetic life, and in the evangelistic journeys 
through which he impressed Christianity on the imagination of a barbarous people, Cuth- 
bert belongs to the world of ancient Irish saints,” says F. M. Stenton in his authoritative 
Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 2nd edition, 1947), p. 126. 

*9 A fine facsimile edition of the Lindisfarne Gospels, to match that of the Book of 
Keils which appeared several years ago, has just appeared: Evangeliorum Quattuor Codex 
Lindisfarensis (Basle, 1956), 2 vols., with introductions and notes by T. D. Kendrick, T. J. 
Brown, R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, et al, 
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ice”—we must remember it was as wholeheartedly worn; witness 
Benedict Biscop and Guthlac. The Germanic “heroic age” looked out 
at a new Christian universe through the same “heroic” eyes. On first 
hearing the story of the Crucifixion Clovis thundered indignantly 
that had he and his Franks been at Golgotha, Christ would not have 
gone unavenged. As late as 801 no less a Christian Anglo-Saxon than 
Alcuin himself recommended a certain Northumbrian nobleman to 
Charlemagne on the grounds that he had “boldly avenged the blood 
of his lord.”” Aldhelm, too, had unself-consciously baptized another 
“heroic age” sentiment when he wrote exhorting Wilfrid’s monks to 
accorapany him in his exile: “Behold, if laymen, ignorant of the 
divine knowledge, abandon the faithful lord whom they have loved 
during his prosperity, when his good fortune has come to an end and 
adversity befallen him, and prefer the safe ease of their sweet native 
land to the afflictions of their exiled lord, are they not regarded by all 
as deserving of ridicule and hateful jeering, and of the clamour of 
execration? What then will be said of you if you should let the 
pontiff who has fostered you and raised you go into exile alone?” 
Christianity appealed greatly to the Germanic warrior-loyalty; and 
the fusion of the two ideals is expressed beautifully in The Dream 
of the Rood—a poem to which we shall return in a moment. “Whilst 
all traditions in Western Europe seemed in danger of breaking down, 
these two traditions of loyalty to Christ and loyalty to the chief forti- 
fied each other.”” But the point I want to make is that the best of 
Anglo-Saxon literature is a new creation, a oneness resultant upon this 
cultural fusion, not just the jointed work of later pious revisers. Some 
of the latest scholarly studies, for instance, of The Wanderer and 
The Seafarer conclude that “the Christian ideas are so deeply im- 
bedded in the poems [thoroughly Anglo-Saxon poems] that. . . 
revision would have to have been in itself a creation.” The charm- 
ing warrior-Christ of Andreas, “the skillful sailor,” “the unknown 
hero,” is a genuine Anglo-Saxon conception. 

Beowulf is an Homeric Age poem (sociologically, of course, not 
~ 7 Quoted by Dorothy Whitelock, The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951), p. 14. 

™! English Historical Documents c.500-1042, edited by Dorothy Whitelock (Oxford, 
1955), pp. 730-731. 

72 R. W. Chambers, Man’s Unconquerable Mind (\ondon, 1939), p. 34. 

781. L. Gordon, “Traditional Themes in The Wanderer and The Seafarer,” Review of 
English Studies, V (1954) , 13, 
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chronologically) but it is also Christian, new and freshly and quaintly 
Christian, a unified Christian artistic creation, not a Scandinavian 
saga with Christian patches tacked on later. Forty years ago such 
a conception of the artistic integrality of Beowulf’s Christianity was 
being defended by a minority ;“ today it appears in scholarly journals 
as an accepted conclusion no longer in need even of documentation.™ 
W. P. Ker’s classic criticism that Beowulf was an epic that almost but 
not quite succeeded is now seen to have been based on a wrong 
assumption. 

Beowulf is not an “epic,” not even a magnified “lay.” No terms borrowed 
from Greek or other literatures exactly fit: there is no reason why they should. 
Though if we must have a term, we should choose rather “elegy.” It is an 
heroic-elegiac poem; and in a sense all its first 3,136 lines are the prelude to a 
dirge . . . one of the most moving ever written.”* 


It has little of saga and much of symbol. Its monsters and its dragon 
are as symbolic as its hero who wins against the one and loses against 
the other. Its hero is 


something more significant than a standard hero, a man faced with a foe more 
evil than any human enemy of house or realm . . . and yet incarnate in time, 
walking in heroic history, and treading the named lands of the North. . . . 
But for the universal significance which is given to the fortunes of its hero 
it is an enhancement and not a detraction, in fact it is necessary, that his final 
foe should be not some Swedish prince, or treacherous friend, but a dragon: a 
thing made by imagination for just such a purpose. Nowhere does a dragon 
come in so precisely where he should. But if the hero falls before a dragon, 
then certainly he should achieve his early glory by vanquishing a foe of 
similar order.” 


74 F. Klaeber, for instance, in “Die christlichen Elemente in Beowulf,” in Anglia, XXXV 
(1911), 111-136, 249-270, 453-482, and XXXVI (1912), 169-199, began to present the evi- 
dence for the integrality of the Christianity in Beowulf, and yet 15 years later H. V. Routh 
could write that it seemed to him “incontestable” that the Beowulf-poet was “not . . . 
a Christian in thought and spirit” (Cod, Man, & Epic Poetry, Cambridge, 1927, II, 79). 

In Kemp Malone’s “Beowulf,” English Seudies, XXIX (1948), 161 ff. Abundant 
documentation for the Christianity in Beowulf can be found (besides in Klaeber’s articles 
mentioned above) in Marie Hamilton's “The Religious Principle in Beowulf,” Publications 
of the Modern Language Association of America, LXI (1946) 309-330, and in Dorothy 
Whitelock’s The Audience of Beowulf (Oxford, 1951). 

7 J. R. R. Tolkien, “The Monsters and the Critics,” Proceedings of the British Acad- 
emy, XXII (1936), 275. This British Academy lecture of Tolkien’s is the keystone to 
the modern reinterpretation of Beowulf. To ignore it, as Gilbert Highet does in The 
Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1949), is to render criticism of the poem negligible. 

7? Tolkien, op. cit., 259 and 275. The only significant challenge to Tolkien's reinter- 
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Moreover, as Tolkien pointed out, in the balanced tension between 
these two actions of the hero’s youth and of his old age, like the bal- 
ance between the two half-lines of an Anglo-Saxon verse, this poem 
takes its artistic life. 

Not the least of the reasons why Beowulf is a precious item in 
our western heritage is that it is a crystallization of that never-to-be- 
recalled moment of the mingling of the Germanic and Roman minds 
at the fresh dawn of our western world. Beowulf stands on the meet- 
ing ground of two vanished epochs, and “for all that he moves in the 
world of the primitive heathen Heroic Age of the Germans, [he] 
nevertheless is almost a Christian knight.’””* 

But The Dream of the Rood, as we suggested before, is perhaps 
even a better symbol of this new yet traditional western thing that 
Anglo-Saxon poetry is. For there in the familiar classical form of the 
dream-vision, in company with the Romance of the Rose, the Divine 
Comedy and the Vision of Piers Plowman, we have Germanic war- 
riors chanting a funeral dirge for Christ their “war-lord” “giver-of- 
rings,” as He “rests after the battle,” beneath the helpless shadow of 
the rood—the cross personified like the famous jewel which still 
announces to the world from its showcase in Oxford that “Alfred 
ordered me to be made,” the cross which is emblazoned in the poet’s 
vision with all the treasure of a Byzantine icon.” There in the poem 
three worlds meet as in the ship-burial at Sutton Hoo: the rational 
Roman world, the heroic German world, and the new mystic world 


from the ancient east. From the fusion of the three our medieval 





pretation of the poem has been T. M. Gang’s “Approaches to Beowulf,” in Review of 
English Studies, III (1952), 1-12, which questioned the symbolic significance of the 
dragon. But Gang’s objection was more than answered by A. Bonjour’s “Monsters Crouch- 
ing and Critics Rampant,” and A. G. Brodeur’s “The Structure and Unity of Beowulf”— 
both articles in volume 68 (1953) of Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, pages 304-312 and 1183-1195 respectively. And see Bonjour’s discussion (“Beo- 
wulf and the Beasts of Battle,” P.M.L.A., LXXII [1957], 563-573) of objections to the 
Tolkien-interpretation which may follow from Magoun’s new oral-interpretation theory 
(“The Oral-Formulaic Character of Anglo-Saxon Narrative Poetry,” Speculum, XXVIII 
£1953], 446-467). 

78 R. W. Chambers, Man’s Unconquerable Mind (London, 1939) , p. 66. 

79] am thinking of the beautiful color reproductions of the twelfth-century jeweled 
crucifix of the Cathedral of Cosenza to be seen on pages 188 and 189 of Byzantine Paint- 
ing in the Great Centuries of Painting series published by Albert Skira (New York, 
1953). One thinks too of the treasure-adorned cross described in the Anglo-Saxon Elene, 
and suspects (after Sutton Hoo) that the connection is more than fortuitous. 
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western world was born. “When the Germanic tribes broke into the 
frontiers and combined their youthful vitality and spirit of heroism 
with the spirit of Jesus, the dawn of a new day broke for Christen- 
dom.”” This spirit develops from the heroic defense of a hopeless 
field in The Battle of Maldon to Langland’s magnificent medieval 
vision of Christ riding into Jerusalem “like a squire speeding to the 
ceremony of knighthood,” riding to “joust with the Devil” in 
Jerusalem. The West moves from its Epic Age into the Age of Ro- 
mance. 

. we find less talk of life as an exercise of endurance, and of death in a 
hopeless cause; and we hear more of life as a seeking ard a journeying. . . . 
Of course, the idea of pilgrimage had long held an important place in the 
Christian life, and some of the greatest exponents of the spiritual advantages 
of physical journeying were the English and Irish missionaries and travelers 
of the seventh and eighth centuries. But their spiritual ideal was not move- 
ment, so much as exile: a removal from friends and homeland, rather than a 
search for new experiences and adventures. It was not until the twelfth 
century that the imagery of journeying became a popular expression of a 
spiritual quest. Then indeed it meets us on all sides—in the Arthurian 
romances, in allegories of love, in descriptions of the ascent of the soul 
towards God. . . . The theme had a natural appeal to the age which produced 
the Crusades, but it outlived the Crusades. . . .™ 


In Anglo-Saxon literature and art we have the rare opportunity 
of observing this development in its earliest stages. In the full flood 
of the Anglo-Saxon “golden age” Winfrid of Devonshire (known to 
history as Boniface), and Alcuin and Willibrord of York, with 
hundreds of other Romano-Saxons were building our new medieval 
world at Tours and Echternach and Fulda and Mainz and St. Gall. 
“All the western peoples became in varying degrees Romano-Ger- 
manic in culture.” It was to be a good three hundred years before 
Chrétien of Troyes could herald the blossoming of these seeds into 
the French Age of Romance. 

Our books have informed us that the pre-eminence in chivalry and learning 
once belonged to Greece. Then chivalry passed to Rome, together with that 


8° “Christ and the Western Mind,” in Two Essays by Karl Adam (New York, 1930), 
p. 12. 

*1 From chapter five, “From Epic to Romance,” of R. W. Southern’s splendid The Mak- 
ing of the Middle Ages (Londwn, 1953) , p. 222. 

*2 Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe (New York, 1932), p. 99. 
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highest learning which now has come to France. God grant that it may be 
cherished here. . . .** 
Symbolically enough the beautiful new half-uncial lettering of these 
Anglo-Saxon monks which swept through the scriptoria of Europe 
preparing the way for the Carlovingian noon was their own Saxon 
and Celtic development of the older Roman script.“ Just so had the 
wheel come full circle and the dying Roman culture entrusted into the 
hands of her conquerors was returned revitalized and sea-changed, 
and with this infusion of her own new blood the Empire grew again. 
83 Chrétien de Troyes, Cligés, lines 29-44. From the translation by W. W. Comfort 
in the Everynnan’s Library Arthurian Romances. Chrétien de Troyes (London, 1914), p. 91. 
aan: Levison, England and the Continent in the Eighth Century (Oxford, 1946), 





FEATURE REVIEW 


THE NEW CLASS 


ANNOUNCED BY THE PUBLISHER as “the Anti-Communist Manifesto” 
Milovan Dijilas’ book’ has been widely discussed since its appearance 
here and abroad. A close examination of this work is necessary for 
two reasons: first, every statement of a person who has at one time 
occupied a high position in the councils of Communism and has then 
dropped out adds to our knowledge of the inner workings of this sys- 
tem and of the psychology of people identified with it; secondly, an 
objective appraisal of the arguments and conclusions is required 
if we wish to avoid the error of superficial intellectual opportunism 
which often operates on the assumption that the enemies of our ene- 
mies cannot be wrong. 

The author was for a time Vice-President of Yugoslavia under Tito. 
He became highly critical of the Belgrade regime after Tito refused to 
broaden his schismatic Communist basis by maintaining certain con- 
tacts with the Social Democrais and Laborites of the Western world. 
Stating that today after some tenuous attempts to bridge the chasm, 
“Social democracy and communism are not only two movements but 
two worlds” Djilas places himself intellectually in the camp of Dem- 
ocratic Socialism. This makes his breach with Communism, even 
with the national Communism of Tito, complete. Since he could not 
or did not want to become a political refugee in the Western world, 
Djilas had to pay the penalty for his independence of mind by being 
sentenced to a term in prison. In fact, the book under consideration 
here was published in this country after he had been jailed for his 
expression of sympathy with the Hungarian revolution of October 
1956, an enthusiasm which was emphatically not shared by the Yugo- 
slav dictator. 

The author does not tell us very much about his controversies with 


1Tse New Crass. An Analysis of the Communist System. By Milovan Diilas. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957. Pp. vii, 214. $3.95. 
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Tito. In fact, in his critique of Communism very little differentiation 
is made between the various brands, such as Stalinism and Titoism. 
The aim of the book is placed far higher than that of a personal story 
of a fallen-away Communist. Djilas quite obviously desires to make 
a contribution to the theory of Communist revolution in general. 
In doing so, he reveals on almost every page the long exposure of his 
mind to Marxist methodology. Even in repudiating Communism as it 
is, the whole apparatus of the “inevitability analysis” so closely iden- 
tified with the technique of dialectical materialism is constantly 
brought into play. In this approach we can find both the stimulating 
and the limiting aspects of this contribution to a critique of Com- 
munism. Even today Djilas can write: 

. . a Communist movement always begins as one of highest idealism and 

most selfless sacrifice, attracting into its ranks the most gifted, the bravest, 
and even the most noble intellects of the nation (p. 152). 
To those who have never been inside the orbit of Communist thought 
this statement seems to be a generalization of very doubtful validity. 
While it is true that the purposeful sacrifice imposed on active Com- 
munists should not be underrated especially in its appeal to young 
people desiring to do something on a grand scale, the contention that 
Communism anywhere is attracting into its ranks “the most gifted” 
intellectuals of the nation has certainly not been borne out by actual 
developments. 

It can safely be assumed that the author himself feels that he be- 
longed to this exalted elite of idealists. In a way, his “anti-Commu- 
nist” manifesto is the story of his discovery that the reality of Com- 
munism is quite different from the picture of a new world as it is be- 
ing formed in the minds of young enthusiasts who want to join the 
“struggle for freedom.” 

Before presenting the reader with his bill of particulars against 
Communism in operation, Djilas gives us an interesting analysis of 
the differences which in his opinion exist between the historic revolu- 
tions of the “bourgeoisie” and the Bolshevist uprising. In keeping 
with the procedures of dialectical materialism he treats the former as 
inevitable because they translated into political reality the great 
changes in the social and economic structure which already had taken 
place in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries especially through 
the rise of the middle classes and the start of industrialization. Thus, 
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the French Revolution merely put the finishing touches to the political 
superstructure which were required by the transformations in the 
economic substructure. Now, according to Djilas, the Communist rev- 
olution was entirely different though equally “inevitable.” The argu- 
ment runs like this: 

There is “‘an immutable law that each human society and all indi- 
viduals participating in it strive to increase and perfect production” 
(p. 11). This “law” established a conflict situation in Czarist Russia 
because what little capitalism there was had been stimulated primarily 
by foreign investors who had no interest in large-scale industrial de- 
velopments inside Russia and wanted to preserve the predominantly 
agricultural and raw material producing pattern of the Russian econ- 
omy. Hence the contemporary Communist revolution “did occur be- 
cause capitalism was not fully developed and because it was not able 
to carry out the industrial transformation of the country.” According 
to Djilas, this had a far-reaching impact on the structure of the revo- 
lution itself. The revolution had “the task of building social relation- 
ships” whereas the bourgeois uprisings assumed that the relationships 
making the revolution inevitable were already in existence. 

This special structure of a Communist revolution leads Dijilas to 
the statement, completely in keeping with Leninism, that “force and 
violence are a condition for further development and even progress” 
(p. 22) of socialist society. Along the same ideological lines we find 
the statement that “centralization of all forces and means as well as 
some kind of political unity of the revolutionary parties are essential 
conditions for every successful revolution” (p. 24). 

The reason for presenting these quotations is to lay the groundwork 
for the main criticism which must be made of the book under consider- 
ation. Diilas’ theory of the special structure of a Communist revolu- 
tion can hardly be reconciled with the claim he makes in the fore- 
word, that after his break with Tito he has come “closer to the idea 
of democratic socialism” (vi). It is precisely on this question of the 
technique of a transition from capitalism to socialism that the split 
into social democrats on the one side and Communists on the other 
side developed within the socialist movement. The social democrats 
were always opposed to sacrificing such institutions as universal suf- 
frage, freedom of press and of assembly and civil rights generally, 
on the altar of a dictatorship of the proletariat. It is on this level and 
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not in the field of economic policies that the deep cleavage developed 
between the two groups. Now it seems that Dijilas considers the actual 
Communist revolution which took place “inevitable” even with its 
concomitant features of the ruthless suppression of “resisting 
classes.” He does not deplore the Communist revolution as such, but 
merely what has happened after it had succeeded. Apparently he does 
not see that there is a close causal relationship between the type of 
revolution that is permitted to take place and the social structure 
which arises as a result of this revolution. You cannot approve of the 
former without weakening substantially your criticism of the latter. 

The main point of criticism made by Djilas is that a “new class” 
has arisen in the Communist society. The author is so beholden to 
Marxism that in order to make his point he tries to show that this new 
class is a new group of owners of property. This follows inevitably 
once the class structure is equated with the administration of property 
as it is being brought about in Marxism-Leninism. But the argument 
is hardly convincing to the non-Marxist mind. What Dijilas actually 
says is that there has arisen a new managerial and party elite enjoy- 
ing many privileges and material advantages which have established 
their standard of living far above that of the masses. He concludes 
that this class in order to retain these advantages has become inter- 
ested only in maintaining itself in power and that all verbalizations 
about Communism are mere window-dressing to conceal this naked 
desire to stay in power. He sums up his indictment with the follow- 
ing statement: 

He who grabs power grabs privileges and indirectly grabs preperty. Con- 
sequently, in Communism, power or politics as a profession is the ideal of 
those who have the desire or the prospect of living as parasites at the expense 
of others (p. 46). 

Djilas points out that the concentration of power based on property 
is more insidious in Communism than in democracy because the gov- 
ernment controls property and there is no diffusion of power. All 
this, of course, is true but it must be considered the result of the origi- 
nal rejection of a democratic or constitutional framework for the 
achievement of social and economic change. Nor can the viewpoint 
be accepted that industrialization in Russia would not have been pos- 
sible without the Communist revolution. 

Every student of the Soviet Union knows that there is no classless 
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society in Russia and that differentials in wages and in living condi- 
tions are greater than they are in the United States where a far greater 
uniformity in standards of living has been achieved. It seems to the 
unbiased view that the incentives which have been created by the 
Communists for the production worker and on the management level 
while in contradiction to the Utopian beliefs of early socialism are an 
accommodation to the normal propensities of people involved in pro- 
duction systems and which can be disregarded only at the expense 
of production targets. Furthermore, Djilas does not apply to his 
critique of the “new class” the well-known distinction made in con- 
temporary economics between ownership and management. By equat- 
ing the two, he speaks of the members of this managerial class as 
though they were “exploiters” of the early nineteenth-century type. 
This does not seem to be borne out by the actual development of the 
Communist system. 

What Dijilas has to say about the party state is entirely correct but 
far from novel, certainly not since the appearance of Ernst Frenkel’s 
Dual State twenty years ago. The “state-party” structure is common 
to all totalitarian regimes and so is the tyranny over the mind which 
is vividly described by Dijilas. 

The main purpose of the preceding remarks has been to put 
into their proper perspective publications like the one here reviewed. 
Far from being “the” or merely “an” anti-Communist manifesto, it is 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of how the minds of honest 
people operate who have come inevitably to grief within the vast ma- 
chinery of the Communist system. However, it must be stressed that 
it is not sufficient to demand more freedom after a Communist revolu- 
tion has taken place. In fact, the case for freedom cannot very well be 
presented within a framework which is essentially that of Marxism- 
Leninism although apparently not of Stalinism and/or Titoism. Nor 
can this case be made effectively on political grounds only. What is 
required is a rediscovery of man and the realization that Commu- 
nism, whether or not it achieves material successes, simply does not 
and cannot create the environment for the unfolding of real personal 
values. Since Dijilas does not base his arguments on these founda- 
tions his contribution to the fight against Communism, while welcome, 
must of necessity remain fragmentary. 
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ART AND LITERATURE 


Paintinc anp Reaurry. The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1955. 
By Etienne Gilson. (Bollingen Series XXXV, Number 4.) New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. xxiv, 367. $6.50. 

This is the fourth volume of the A. W. Mellon lectures in the Fine Arts 
which are delivered annually at the National Gallery of Art, Washington, and 
the second in the series to be delivered by a philosopher. Jacques Maritain 
gave the first series which were later published under the title Creative Intui- 
tion in Art and Poetry. A philosopher is sometimes under suspicion when he 
talks about art because he is frequently found to be too theoretical and to be 
speaking without a sufficiently broad and intimate experience of works of art 
themselves. One can hardly make that complaint against Professor Gilson’s 
approech to art in this book. 

In the first place he makes no attempt to tell the artist what he ought to be 
doing. In his preface and throughout the lectures, he makes abundantly clear 
that the only one who can make an authoritative statement about the purpose 
and techniques of art is the artist himself. “There is only one justifiable ap- 
proach to painting, and it is neither archaeology, nor history, nor science, nor 
art criticism, nor philosophy; it is paintings. Far from being a precautionary 
statement, this is one of the main conclusions that I hope to establish. Painters 
are fully qualified to say what their own art is, and a philosopher would 
simply make himself ridiculous if he undertook to tell them how to paint.” 
As a philosopher, Professor Gilson is not here telling the artist what to do, but 
asking what are some of the philosophical implications of what he has already 
done. He accepts the guidance of the artists themselves whenever they have 
made statements about their intentions and purposes, but by a close analysis 
of the mode of existence in time and space of finished paintings themselves, he 
underlines in a new way some of the fundamental differences that exist be- 
tween painting and sculpture on the one hand and poetry and music on the 
other that would save the critic from much of the confusion that he is guilty 
of when he neglects these differences. 

To anyone at all acquainted with the literature on art and aesthetics there 
is nothing particularly new in the first seven chapters of this book. Professor 
Gilson explores the philosophical implications of such concepts as physical 
existence, individuality, duration, and the causality of form as they apply to 
paintings. He askes the usual questions put by a scholastic philosopher in 
exploring any subject matter but he does not always reply with the usual 
answers. Some of the best insights, however, come in asides rather than in the 
main burden of the lectures. Professor Gilson is emphatic about the distor- 
tions that result from the exaggerated intellectualism of some scholastic 
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analyses of the artistic process in general and from the neglect of such ma- 
terial elements as the artist’s dexterity of hand in analyzing the art of paint- 
ing itself. In several places he provides new insights into the essential limita- 
tions of the notion of art as imitation which he shows has been repeatedly 
but mistakenly attributed to Aristotle. 

But it is in the last two chapters on “Imitation and Creation” and “The 
Significance of Modern Painting” that Professor Gilson makes his most signi- 
ficant contribution. From his close analysis of both the protestations and the 
works of painters themselves from Ingres and Delacroix to Mondrian and 
Kandinsky he arrives at some of the most intelligible observations about the 
whole drive toward various degrees and kinds of abstraction in modern art 
that this reader has encountered anywhere. His insistence that art in its 
essence is a free creation of new beings and not in any sense a mere re-creation 
of external appearances of existing beings from the visible world makes clear 
why every genuine artist must feel free to abstract himself from real appear- 
ances to the degree that his new creation demands it. The integrity of this 
new creation always demands the sacrifice of some of the appearances of the 
visible world. It does not always demand the complete sacrifice of everything 
to plastic form exemplified in the late paintings of Piet Mondrian, but if it is a 
successful work of art at all, it is in some degree an abstraction from the world 
of visible appearances. “The degree and nature of abstraction cannot be deter- 
mined a priori, on the strength of any universal principles; it is up to the 
painter to say what these principles should be from the problem he is trying to 
solve. This problem, of course, is the very painting he is doing. A painting is 
not good because it is representational, but not to be representational does not 
suffice to make it good. If it is beautiful, an ‘abstract’ painting is so for the 
very same reason that the most totally representational of the paintings left us 
by Botticelli and Carpaccio are beautiful. Representational or not, a painting 
is a true work of art to the extent that it ‘abstracts’ from all the elements that 
are not compatible with, or required for, the embodiment in matter of the 
germinal form conceived by the painter.” For various reasons, the germinal 
form of much modern art has found almost all representational qualities to be 
incompatible with it—and often precisely to demonstrate that creative art is 
independent of representation. But Professor Gilson is careful to point out 
that that does not mean that all painting must be nonrepresentational. 

In an attempt to clarify the true nature of the art of painting, the author 
makes a distinction between pictures and paintings. A good picture is one 
that represents as faithfully as possible the real appearances of things. A good 
painting is one that embodies as faithfully as possible the inspiration, idea, or 
germinal form of the artist. The one is circumscribed by real appearances, the 
other is bound only by the free inspiration of the creative artist. It is the 
failure to distinguish between the art of picturing and of painting that makes 
so many mistake pictures for paintings and which leaves so many others dis- 
contented with many modern and traditional paintings because they do not 
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fulfill their own demands for the pictorial. The distinction, which Professor 
Gilson admits being helped to by the critic Lionel Trilling, is a fruitful one 
and would bear a broader application than he makes of it. 

This whole question has particular significance for the religious artist. 
Professor Gilson suggests that the religious artist may be confronted with 
special problems involved in retaining enough of the pictorial to fulfill the 
didactic purposes of his art and at the same time meet the demands for plastic 
integrity made by its own inspiration. A survey of the history of art reveals 
that, when this problem has been resolved successfully in the past, it has always 
been done by the sacrifice of some element of the representational. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Professor Gilson might well have pointed out that, in the highest 
type of religious art—art aimed at suggesting the supernatural—some degree 
of abstraction from or distortion of the world of visible appearances seems 
demanded. Great religious art—whether pagan or Christian—has, for that 
reason, almost always been either symbolic or a partial distortion of visual 
appearances, precisely in order to suggest something of the reality of the 
unseen and the supernatural. 

Professor Gilson has reached his conclusions concerning the nature of 
artistic creation not by aprioristic speculation but by philosophizing about the 
artists’ own observations on the purpose and nature of their work and on the 
reality of actual works of art themselves. As a result, the last two chapters 
fulfill particularly well the purpose that Professor Gilson himself sets down 
for the metaphysician in dealing with art. “Metaphysics essentially is a wis- 
dom. Its proper function is not to do away with art, but rather, to develop 
from art, in order to reveal it to art itself, the fullness of its own intelligibility.” 
At its best this book succeeds in doing just that: it does not tell the artist what 
to think about his art, but rather makes more intelligible to the artist himself 
and to the reader of the book what the artist from inside his art does think and 
say about it. This kind of a dialogue between philosopher and artist cannot 
but be helpful to both. 

Saint Louis University. M. B. McNamer, S_J. 


Reicious Trenps tn Enciisn Poetry. By Hoxie Neale Fairchild. Vol. IV: 
1830-1880, Christianity and Romanticism in the Victorian Era. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1957. Pp. x, 592. $7.50. 

This volume continues the series begun by Professor Fairchild in 1939 with 
Volume I: “1700-1740, Protestantism and the Cult of Sentiment.” Like the 
earlier studies, this is a polemical book, carrying on the warfare with those 
who, in his estimation, tend either to make of Romanticism a substitute re- 
ligion or to romanticize Christianity. 

In organization it is closer to Vols. I and II than to III. Readers will re- 
member that the latter volume examined seven poets—Burns, Blake, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron and Keats. The important chapter on 
Wordsworth, 124 pages in length, was almost a small book in itself. There 
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were no “omnibus” chapters, as Professor Fairchild calls them. The present 
volume devotes separate chapters not only to major figures like Tennyson and 
Browning, Arnold and Swinburne, but also to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
C. Rossetti, Patmore, D. G. Rossetti, Thomson and Clough. But in addition 
there are six “omnibus” chapters, a “Conclusion for Historians,” and a 
“Conclusion for Critics.” Even though these omnibus chapters are inter- 
spersed among those on individual poets to raake a twenty-chapter volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, the structure of the book is much tighter than one 
at first imagines. 

In his opening chapter, Professor Fairchild states his theme as “the ferment 
of attraction and repulsion between Christianity and romanticism in an in- 
creasingly secularistic age” (17). Then follows the omnibus chapter, “Evangeli- 
cal Christianity,” in which he quotes from and characterizes the thought of a 
large number of “pious Victorians who expressed in verse the strong, deep 
convictions of Evangelical Christianity” (24). We need only a few such lines as: 

Are you shining for Jesus, dear one? 
You have given your heart to Him; 
But is the light strong within it, 
Or is it but pale and dim? (30) 
to recognize what Professor Fairchild calls the subliterary quality of these 
pious effusions. Of the Evangelicals, he finds only Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
worthy of extended consideration, but even her verse is “vitiated by her dif- 
fuseness, messiness, sentimentality, and lack of organic relation between 
thought and image”(52). When he says that “she thinks too much about 
writing religious poetry”(52), we recall Eliot’s remark that most religious 
poets write as they think they should feel and not as they do feel, or that of 
I. A. Richards to the effect that most of this poetry sounds as if it might have 
been written by a committee. 

In the chapter entitled “Subjective Christianity” Fairchild is concerned with 
a group of poets who are “fairly typical Broad Church Anglicans or liberal 
Nonconformists” (61). They “can neither firmly repudiate God nor firmly 
believe in His objective reality” (64). Among the thirty-five writers classified 
in this category are Arthur Hallam and Dean Stanley. The only notable poets 
in the group are Tennyson and Browning, to each of whom Fairchild devotes a 
separate chapter. 

In Tennyson we have “the attempt to be confused earnestly and hopefully, 
to regard incertitude not as a source of despair but as a challenge and an 
inspiration” (102). While his spiritual center is “difficult to locate,” Professor 
Fairchild holds that we come closest to Tennyson’s real thought when he is not 
thinking. “His creed begins and ends in ‘I have felt’” (114). Attempting to 
base romantic transcendentalism on absolute skepticism, he ends in “a 
fumbling moralistic pragmatism”(130). It is one measure of the religious 
confusion of the period that many Victorians thought him a singer of 
Christian faith and wisdom. 
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Browning fares somewhat better, though Fairchild promptly dismisses the 
“bath of inspirational treacle” (134) once associated with Browning Societies. 
At least Browning, in such poems as “Christmas Eve” and “Easter Day,” gives 
evidence of knowing the meaning of religion and of Christianity. Yet finally 
he subjectivizes and romanticizes Christianity through his glory-of-the-im- 
perfect doctrine. Disagreeing with DeVane’s interpretation of La Saisiaz, 
Fairchild says that Browning ignores Revelation in the poem “because by 1878 
Christian belief no longer played any vital part in his religious thought” (153). 

Among the “Seers and Seekers” of Chapter 7 we find George MacDonald, of 
whose Phantastes, bought at the age of sixteen, C. S. Lewis was to write in 
The Great Divorce that it “had been to me what the first sight of Beatrice had 
been to Dante: Here begins the New Life” (173) . The Spasmodics—Bailey, Do- 
bell and Smith—are also included here. Subjectivity and the following of 
the inner light have gone so far in these poets that in Buchanan and Noel 
(Chapter 8) Fairchild finds “the complete submergence of Christianity in 
romantic nature-worship and man-worship”(235). We have, in short, moved 
in these chapters “from objectivity to subjectivity ... from traditional Chris- 
tianity to... the pure romantic gospel” (240). 

Having traced this movement toward a pure romanticism Fairchild now 
turns in Chapters 9-11 to the opposite pole of his theme and devotes one chap- 
ter to a group of poets of the Catholic Revival, including Keble and Newman, 
and separate chapters to Christina Rossetti and Coventry Patmore. (The con- 
sideration of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Francis Thompson, and certain other 
Catholic poets is reserved for the next volume of the series.) 

While all the poets included under “Catholic Christianity” in Chapter 9 
“believe in the insufficiency of man and the transcendent objectivity of 
God” (301), few realize that “to write a poem is to make a beautiful and sig- 
nificant object”(288). Finding many of them reactionary and anti-intellec- 
tual, Fairchild says, “They irritate me profoundly, but they seem to possess a 
truth which I find nowhere else and without which I cannot live” (301). Of 
Keble’s pious nature poetry he writes: “I think it is rubbish” (251). In short, 
he finds this group orthodox in thougbt but not good poets. 

If the book has a hero it is a heroine—Christina Rossetti, “the most accomp- 
lished orthodox Christian writer of authentic poetry between Vaughan and 
Hopkins” (302). Yet the author does not make clear the basis of his judgment. 
When he declares that she “writes with her heart’s blood rather than with 
ink” (302), he is no more helpful than was Arnold when he said of Words- 
worth’s best poetry that Nature herself seems “to take the pen out of his hand.” 
But the passages Fairchild quotes are nearly all dramatic in tone, often in 
dialog form, and express a restless search for assurance or for peace. “The 
tension between what she was and what she thought she should be exhausted 
her” (309). Perhaps it is her ability to convey this tension dramatically in her 
best work that distinguishes her from most of the other religious poets of 
the period. 
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The chapter on Patmore begins by asking whether Patmore’s religious 
philosophy is finally, in Housman’s words, a “nasty mixture of piety and 
concupiscence” (317). While the author submits evidence for and against such 
a view, and admits that Patmore is a singularly baffling writer, the conclusion 
seems to be that Housman was essentially right. Fairchild finds something 
shady and close to prurience in Patmore’s erotic mysticism. Like the aesthetes, 
he was a “thwarted romantic.” “His Catholicism was strong enough to prevent 
him from being a pure romantic, but his romanticism was strong enough to 
make him an extremely ambiguous Catholic” (345). 

Chapters 12 and 13 on “Aestheticism” and “Dante Gabriel Rossetti” give a 
largely negative appraisal of the aesthetic medievalists who “think of Catholic- 
ism not as a faith but as a flavor”(356), and of Rossetti, author of “that 
delightful fake, The Blessed Damozel” (395). 

Up to this point, Professor Fairchild has given many examples of the con- 
flict of romanticism with opposing tendencies. But in the poets considered in 
the remainder of the book he finds the most severe cases of “frustrated roman- 
ticism.” The omnibus chapter by this title is followed by separate chapters 
devoted to Swinburne, Thomson, Arnold, and Clough, poets with “the insight 
to perceive that they are living in a sick world and the honesty to say so” (405) . 
To say as Fairchild does here that all of them “detest Catholicism” seems to 
me too strong; it is not true of Arnold, as Fairchild later recognizes when he 
says that Arnold “liked almost everything about Catholicism except its 
Christianity” (480). 

The order of these chapters shows Fairchild’s willingness to forego a 
rhetorical emphasis which would be quite justified by chronology. Had he 
concluded the book with Swinburne and Thomson, it “would show us romantic 
pride soaring to its climax” in Swinburne and “descending to the inevitable 
catastrophe” with Thomson (473) . But Fairchild sees them as sick men, as atypi- 
cal, and therefore concludes his survey with Arnold and Clough as more 
representative, even though he concentrates on Arnold’s poetry up to 1857, 
just midway in the period he is concerned with. 

Though in Swinburne’s poetry Fairchild finds an intense opposition to 
Christianity and in the “Hymn of Man” an uncompromising expression of 
the romantic faith, he still finds much to admire in Swinburne’s passion for 
liberty and in the genuineness of his convictions, however perverse many of 
them were. Thomson’s “City of Dreadful Night” shows the tragedy of the 
romantic quest and “the nemesis of subjectivism” (472) , but with all its defects 
of structure “it is one of the most powerful poems produced within the nine- 
teenth century” (469). 

The chapter on Arnold seems to me one of the most significant, partly be- 
cause the whole theme of the book, “the ferment of attraction and repulsion 
between Christianity and romanticism in an increasingly secularistic age” is 
a chief theme of Arnold’s poetry. Illuminating and valuable as the chapter is, 
I would question a few of Fairchild’s statements. Arnold did not wish for a 
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National Academy; rather, he pointed out the effects in England of not having 
one. Again, Newman had a deeper significance to Arnold than as “a charm- 
ing example of ‘the sentiment of Oxford for beauty and sweetness’ ” (480), as 
several passages in Arnold’s essays and letters indicate. Then, in the very 
paragraph in which he quotes Tinker and Lowry on Arnold’s errors regarding 
Carthusian practices in “Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,” Fairchild says 
Arnold “does not seem particularly interested in the very simple ceremonial 
of the Trappists” (480), as though Reformed Cistercians or Trappists were the 
same as Carthusians. 

The fina] two chapters, “Conclusion for Historians” and “Conclusion for 
Critics,” deserve more comment than there is a chance for in a review. The 
first is a masterful characterization of some of the tensions at work in the 
Victorian Age; the second discusses the relevance of this historical study for 
critical evaluation. While convinced of this relevance in the case of the 
major poets, | think the omnibus chapters on minor poets and versifiers 
illuminate the history of religious thought without ee: much significance 
for literary criticism. 

One statement in the final chapter is challenging to say the least. Professor 
Fairchild stresses his own religious commitment, then goes on to say that 
being sure here frees him from the necessity of being so certain in literary 
criticism. “I enjoy expressing my literary preferences and aversions, but I 
neither pretend to know nor very solemnly care what makes a good poem. 
As regards suprapersonal objective criteria for aesthetic judgments | have 
no faith at all and see no necessity for having one” (548). This strikes me as very 
curious reasoning about the relation of religious faith to criticism. One 
imagines “committed Christians” studying religious trends in painting or in 
music and saying, “we neither pretend to know nor very solemnly care what 
makes good painting—or good music.” One might think from the statement 
that Professor Fairchild merely asks what the doctrinal content of a poem is. 
Actually he is concerned throughout these studies with the quality of the 
poetry. In Volume III he recognizes Wordsworth as “a great poet from 1797 
to 1807”; he does not set the “Ecclesiastical Sennets” above “Tintern Abbey” 
or the “Immortality Ode.” Keble’s Christian Year, however “orthodox,” is 
called “rubbish.” Certainly Fairchild’s practice is sounder than the statement 
I have quoted, in which we should perhaps stress the “solemnly.” The final 
question about religious trends in poetry would seem to be largely concerned 
with the art, and such indeed is the burden of Professor Fairchild’s remarks 
in the remainder of this final chapter. 

University of Notre Dame. Axvan S. Ryan. 


HawrTuorne’s Tracic Vision. By Roy R. Male. Austin, Texas: University 
of Texas Press, 1957. Pp. x, 188. $3.75. 


Roy R. Male thinks it is time to cast out some clichés about Hawthorne’s 
fiction that have in his opinion caused much confusion about its meaning. 
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Actually, he does not suggest radical departures from traditional ways of 
looking at the basic Hawthorne, but he does offer new interpretations 
of the best of the short stories and the four major romances. With these 
he hopes he has tied the writings into an impressive whole while, at the 
same time, emphasizing their variety. Male says that once we grasp this 
unity, we will recognize Hawthorne’s “absolute greatness as a writer and 
the centrality of his position in American literature.” 

It will come as no surprise to students of Hawthorne that his view 
of life was essentially tragic and that his central theme was the problem 
of moral growth. Reform, he believed, must come from within and can- 
not occur without sin and suffering, though it will not necessarily come 
about as a result of these things. Many, too, will recognize his fundamental 
conviction—his “tragic vision”—that man must, in order to develop full 
human potential, become involved in life and sorrow, yet retain his 
ability to stand aside and contemplate the eternal. Fewer perhaps will 
wish to see Hawthorne’s prototype for tragic action as the love of man 
and woman—to Hawthorne’s mind, the Original Sin. Male sees the ro- 
mancer examining this situation by every means at his command, in many 
variations and with a different metaphor for each work. 

Dr. Male is very much a party to the present critical tendency to read 
fiction as poetry, emphasizing image, symbol, and allegory. He does, how- 
ever, readily acknowledge the limitations of this kind of approach to liter- 
ature and the distortions that can result. In using its methods on Hawthorne’s 
works, he believes he is on safe ground; and he is, for they are essen- 
tially allegorical and symbolic, characters and things holding subtle mean- 
ings that from time to time rival the complexity of Melville’s great White 
Whale. There is little doubt that this kind of literature is well approached 
through metaphor and myth, and an imaginative and widely read critic 
can add much to our appreciation of Hawthorne, his richness and variety. 
Roy Male is generally such a critic, though he is not always satisfying. 

The tools of his trade sometimes get in his way. In stressing the extent 
of Hawthorne’s symbolism, he finds meanings in canes, staffs, ribbons, 
gloves, stucco, and bulls that are interesting and plausible but a little in- 
genious. In addition, his own framework of themes and symbols: the or- 
ganic and mechanical, speculation and investment, male and female, time 
and space, and so on, make often complicated supports for interpreta- 
tions which can stand very well by themselves. 

But on the satisfying side and more important, this critic makes many 
valuable suggestions toward a fuller understanding of Hawthorne’s major 
works which will demand every serious reader’s consideration. The best 
of several analyses is, as it should be, the one of The Scarlet Letter, which 
Male acclaims as “the most intensely moving and most beautifully com- 
posed book in American fiction.” He rejects the conventional interpreta- 
tion of the romance, namely the consequences of sin on three individuals, 
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one openly repentant, one half-repentant, and one unrepentant; and he 
proposes that the work has to do with the search for truth and moral 
growth by lovers and sinners, Dimmesdale and Hester. Pearl is the em- 
bodiment of that truth and Chillingworth is the image of guilt, which 
the sinners must know if moral growth is to be possible. Male believes 
that this interpretation not only brings the romance into a better relation 
with Hawthorne’s central ideas and themes but makes the romance it- 
self more unified, providing more suitable answers to such questions as: 
Why did Hester marry Chillingworth? Why did Chillingworth wither and 
die after Dimmesdale’s confession? Why did Chillingworth make Pearl 
the richest heiress in America? Dr. Male’s new answers will obviously 
not satisfy everyone, and many people will doubtless still prefer the old 
ones. But it is certain that his provocative and well-argued book will make 
for lively discussions in graduate seminars and bring out a rash of criti- 
cal articles in reply and in support. 
Stevens Institute of Technology. SrepHen J. Hasetton. 


Lrrerary Criticism. A Short History. By William K. Wimsatt, Jr. and 
Cleanth Brooks. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1957. Pp. xviii, 755, 
xxii. $8.95. 

In the thirty or forty years since the history of criticism has won a secure 
and respected place in university curricula, remarkable advances have been 
made in the larger understanding of the history of critical theory and of 
critical theory itself. It would be more accurate to say that we have come to 
see that the two are really one. This academic impetus has helped make seri- 
ous students of literature aware that Eliot’s idea of tradition is no less true 
of criticism than it is of literature itself, and, of course, it is a commonplace 
of any serious current philosophy that there is no easy distinction between an 
area of thought and its history. What may be called realistic historicism, then, 
seems a necessary qualification of any serious intellectual effort today and 
with a stress that has not always been the case. 

It is in this area of realistic historicism that the crowning accomplishment 
of this book seems to lie, and the most valuable service it can afford the seri- 
ous student of literature and of the philosophy of literature is to make him 
aware of the implications of such a point of view for the sheer understanding 
of the meaning of critical theory. The authors are constantly aware of this 
throughout the book but especially in the brilliant epilogue, and the many 
other values in this rich work of scholarly thinking are really constitutive of 
this large accomplishment. 

The two authors have been foremost among those who in recent years have 
brought to our attention the seriousness and value of literature by patient 
and exacting development of critical procedures. Here they demonstrate that 
few are more skilled in opening up the historical way to the light that critical 
theory casts upon the deeper meaning of literature. In passing, one notices 


‘ 
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the authors’ modest silence about their own contribution to this tradition but 
the book as performance is eloquent witness of this. The first twenty-four 
chapters of the book and the epilogue are substantially the work of Mr. Wim- 
satt end the six chapters on modern theory that of Mr. Brooks. 

The ironies implicit in the title of this seven-hundred-page history suggest 
the difficulty of spelling out in a brief review how good a book this is. It is 
full, yet teasingly brief at times. In such cases the reader must be satisfied 
with the suggestive summary and the plentiful yet always pertinent bibli- 
ographical materials in the notes. But in follewing the lead of these notes 
for further study one has the pervasive impression of being constantly fortified 
by excellent evaluative judgments. For everywhere one is aware of judgments 
that are inevitable yet alive, central without being static, incisive though at 
times necessarily tentative and suggestive. The book has a remarkable co- 
herence and continuity that grows out of the multiple variety of theme, fact, 
thesis and surmisal necessarily involved in the wide and complicated areas 
opened for discussion. 

It is difficult to single out especially valuable sections of such an evenly 
successful book. One leaves the chapters on Plato and Aristotle with a re- 
newed sense of the importance of the origins of Western critical thought. 
What is still valuable in the Poetics, a sense of the probable and of structure, 
is well presented; and one is made quite aware of the perennial ambiguity 
of all Platonism that is enamored of the poetic while rejecting most of the 
basic claims of poetry. Two chapters on the medieval contributions to the 
critical tradition are especially valuable in isolating from nonliterary sources 
the cultural values that affected the critical tradition indirectly, by forming 
the poetic performance. One thinks especially of the contributions of the theo- 
logians and metaphysicians who were at. best only indirectly interested in the 
arts. In this section, too, there are a few very fine pages on Dante. Especially 
good sense is made of the tangle of Renaissance and Neo-Classical criticism. 
One can easily work these fields without separating the wheat from the tares. 
Of the seven chapters given to these centuries the most brilliant is the one 
entitled “Rhetoric and Neo-Classic Wit,” well worth very careful study. The 
entire modern section is of high quality. This is a particularly difficult accom- 
plishment when one has not the added perspective that the passing of time 
automatically affords. Mr. Brooks shows his usual brilliance in isolating 
and evaluating the really significant contribution of modern theory. 

Each chapter ends with “supplements,” a few pages of significant quota- 
tions whose pertinence is usually more topical and analogous than directly 
historical. They suggest the pervasive quality of thinking that has produced 
this book. The authors show a remarkably supple and analogous frame of 
mind in dealing with such a bulk of disparate and challenging material. This, 
ultimately, is why the book has such sweep amid such detail, such unity and 
yet such richness. 

Bellarmine College. Joun D. Boyp, S.J. 
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Tue Prostem or Know.ence. By A. J. Ayer. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 

1956. Pp. x, 258. $4.50. 

No matter what one’s objections may be to the school of linguistic analysis, 
it must be acknowledged that the writings it produces are lucidly clear. This 
is particularly refreshing when the subject under discussion is so traditionally 
unclear as the problem of knowledge. It can very well, of course, prove dis- 
turbing to the reader that the author’s point of view is so strictly logical, but 
even this serves as a warning that something more than logic is required if 
knowledge is to be significant. 

It is apparent that the author has no real sympathy with the skeptical posi- 
tion, and this precisely because it demands an impossible logical exactitude 
in the approach to objectivity. “It is,” he tells us, “by insisting on an impos- 
sible standard of perfection that the sceptic makes himself secure” (p. 253). 
Strictly speaking no purely logical reason can be advanced for any statement 
of fact, but that indicates a weakness of logic just as much as it impugns 
“knowledge” of fact. To know means to be sure and to have the right to 
be sure (pp. 28-34), but even this sort of assurance is logically consistent 
with being in error (pp. 42-43). The fundamental problem, then, is that of 
skepticism, but the answer to that can scarcely be a purely logical one. 

It is precisely here that the author engages himself in a series of pre- 
suppositions which are scarcely consistent with his fundamental position. We 
are told, for example, that the philosopher’s ideal is that of being certain 
(p. 72), a statement which is not too intelligible except in terms of logical 
certitude. Thus, it becomes possible to assert first of all that present experi- 
ence in conjunction with all past experiences is sufficient for a knowledge 
that physical realities exist (p. 139) and then to deny that this existence is 
logically entailed by the description of experiences (pp. 40-41). The result 
is, at best, a vague notion of what knowledge can possibly mean. Again, 
there may be a purely logical justification for saying that “no event intrin- 
sically points beyond itself” (p. 182), but it is equally difficult to see how 
any event even points to itself, if logic is to be the standard. 

The result of the whole inquiry is somewhat confusing. It seems clear 
that the author is convinced that knowledge is possible, but it is not clear 
that he has advanced any convincing reasons for his conviction. The answer, 
perhaps, is that he has a faith in knowledge, but it might help the reader 
more, if the author would admit it. 

Fordham University. Quentin Laver, S_J. 


Locic anp Know ence. Essays 1901-1950. By Bertrand Russell. Edited by 
Robert C. Marsh. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. xi, 382. 


$4.50. 
This collection of previously published essays of one of the most influential 
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philosophical figures of our time is unusually valuable. First, its contents 
are strictly “philosophers’ essays,” including some of the most serious and 
important work done by the author. Secondly, only one of them has been 
available in book form before. The rest have been scattered in various peri- 
odicals, some quite rare and difficult of access at the present time, at least 
in this country. This is especially true of the famous series of eight lectures 
on “The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” published in The Monist in 1918 
and never reprinted. They contain the best account of the crucial period of 
development of Russell’s thought due to the stimulus of his contact with his 
“pupil,” Ludwig Wittgenstein, during the years 1912 to 1914. It was during 
this time that he made the attempt, later abandoned, to work out an onto- 
logical atomism of the structure of reality to match the logical structure of the 
ideal logical language so brilliantly elaborated in his Principia Mathematica. 

The other essays are, in order: “The Logic of Relations” (1901); “On 
Denoting” (1905) ; “Mathematical Logic as Based on the Theory of Types” 
(1908); “On the Relations of Universals and Particulars” (1911); “On the 
Nature of Acquaintance” (1914); “On Propositions: What They Are and 
How They Mean” (1919); “Logical Atomism” (1924; reprinted from Con- 
temporary British Philosophy); “On Order in Time” (1936); “Logical 
Positivism” (1950). Each essay is prefaced with a page of well-done intro- 
duction by the editor on the place and significance of the piece in Russell's 
development. Only the first and third are concerned with technical symbolic 
logic. The last one, which appeared in the special symposium on Logical 
Positivism in the Revue internationale de philosophic, is a penetrating and 
balanced assessment of the achievements and weaknesses of the movement 
from an empiricist point of view. As is well known, Russell was never will- 
ing to identify himself fully with this movement and drifted further and 
further away from its spirit and methods as his own evolution continued. 
In fact, in his own later writings on knowledge, such as Human Knowledge: 
Its Scope and Limits, he has already moved considerably beyond many of 
the positions expressed in the present collection. But they still represent his 
thought at what was perhaps its most significant and influential phase in the 
development of contemporary philosophy. 

Fordham University. W. Norris Ciarxe, SJ. 


Tse Orper aNp INTEGRATION OF KNowLepce. By Wm. Oliver Martin. Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. viii, 363. $6.50. 


A good educator, especially at the college level, should have a solid knowl- 
edge of that which he teaches and some acquaintance with those to whom 
he teaches it. He would be greatly helped in his work if he knew something 
also about the nature of knowledge, its order and integration. These are 
precisely the problems studied with great skill, clearness and penetration in 
the present volume. Only philosophy can study the nature of knowledge. 
Professor Martin’s book is the work of a real philosopher, who is as thor- 
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oughly acquainted with modern philosophical trends as with Aristotelian- 
Thomistic realism. His peregrinations along the paths of modern philosophy 
seem to have convinced him of the lasting value of the philosophia perennis, 
and the solutions which he suggests are mostly derived from it. His familiarity 
with contemporary modes of thinking enables him to present the traditional 
positions in a new light and to get past the barrier of shopworn concepts or 
terms to the essence of many an age-old truth. 

The purpose of his work forces the author to tackle quite a few of the 
great philosophical problems, as he passes from the nature of knowledge, its 
order and its coniexts, to a consideration of the moral, social, historical, 
logical, mathematical, experimental and theological sciences, and to an inves- 
tigation of the philosophy of nature and of metaphysics. Many parts of this 
remarkable book could be singled out for special praise. One would, for 
instance, have to look far and wide in order to find a more solid and lucid 
exposition of hylomorphism and of ‘its essential role in realistic philosophy. 
Much light is shed upon the relation between the different sciences and 
metaphysics by the author’s analysis of “presupposition” and by the distinc- 
tion he introduces between the constitutive, the regulative and the instru- 
mental function of one science in relation to another. This allows him to 
work out an interpretation of the philosophy of nature which is, in this 
reviewer's opinion, preferable to the interpretation presented by Maritain 
and adopted by most Thomists in this country. For Maritain the philosophy 
of nature belongs to the first degree of abstraction, whereas Professor Martin 
considers it a blend of the first and of the third degrees of abstraction. 

There is one important point where we would like to see the author remove 
an apparent contradiction. He claims repeatedly that “there are only two 
sources of knowledge, sense and revelation from God. All knowledge other 
than theological comes from sense experience” (p. 99). But throughout his 
book he insists that the propositions of sense experience are only instrumental 
of metaphysical propositions. If sense knowledge is only the instrumental 
cause of metaphysical knowledge, what is the principal cause of that same 
knowledge? A further investigation of this problem would probably lead 
the author to insist upon our agent intellect and its habitus primorum prin- 
cipiorum as the main cause of metaphysical knowledge. 

Professor Martin’s book will be read with great profit by philosophers and 
by all those who are interested in the future of higher education in this 
country. 

Fordham University. J. Donceet, S.J. 


British PuitosopHy in THE Mip-Century. A Cambridge Symposium. 
Edited by C. A. Mace. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. 
396. $5.25. 

If we had more books like the present one it would be considerably easier 
to keep abreast of the progress of philosophy. This collection of addresses 
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has two special merits. First, it gathers together an unusually distinguished 
group of contemporary British philosophers. Secondly, it puts them to work 
analyzing the recent developments and present status of some problem in 
their own field in which they are particularly interested. The formula is a 
good one, and the achievement, though far from one hundred per cent, is 
better than usual for this kind of collection. 

C. D. Broad leads off with an interesting account of philosophy at Cam- 
bridge from 1900 to 1950, as seen from within by one who has been both 
student and professor there. A. C. Ewing presents a critical review of recent 
developments in British ethical thought, concluding that a compromise is 
now emerging between the intuitionist school stemming from Moore and 
Pritchard and the naturalistic emotive school following the American Charles 
Stevenson. C. A. Mace analyzes “Some Trends in the Philosophy of Mind,” 
ending with the verdict: “Dualism [between the physical and the mental] is 
dead—for the present. . . . The ‘philosophy of mind’ thus becomes incidental 
to a more generalized ‘philosophy of nature.” In “Some Types of Puilo- 
sophical Thinking” S. Kérner examines the characteristics of phenomeno- 
logical analysis and philosophical analysis as distinguished from ordinary 
description and analysis. R. B. Braithwaite, in a rather slight paper, “Prob- 
ability and Induction,” reflects the increasingly widespread contemporary 
view that even though induction can never strictly transcend the realm of 
probability, it needs no further “rational justification” save its success, since 
it is the only rational procedure open to us for acquiring knowledge of a 
contingent world of experience. 

Karl Popper next presents what is to me a most interesting and instructive 
“Personal Report” on his own work in the philosophy of science during the 
last thirty-five years. One of his most fruitful achievements he considers to 
be his analysis and formulation of the “criterion of demarcation” between a 
genuine and a pseudo-scientific theory. A theory can qualify as authentically 
scientific only when it can specify clearly what testable evidence it would 
consider as sufficient to refute or falsify it. Thus the Marxist philosophy of 
history, as reformulated more vaguely after its early failures in prediction, 
no longer meets this test; psychoanalytic theory, at least in its classic forms, 
also shows up poorly under the same challenge. Popper next applies the 
same principle to the analysis of induction. He make a powerful case, at 
least on the level of empirical science, for the position that the supposed 
process of inferring from repeated particulars to a general law is really a 
myth. What we actually do is to leap at once from one or a very few 
instances to a general conjecture or hypothesis, which we then test out in 
repeated observations or experiments for invalidating counter-instances. In 
fact, no significant observation of similarities in experience is even possible, 
he shows, unless guided by some prior question or anticipation. Induction 
is only another application of the basic hypothetico-deductive method. Scho- 
lastic epistemologists would do well to study carefully such contemporary 
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analyses and assimilate the elements of truth in them, lest their own fre- 
quently oversimple “classic” expositions of induction should prove not so 
much false as misleadingly incomplete or idealized to the point of irrelevance. 

H. Bondi next discusses briefly the problems involved in defining “the 
universe” in scientific cosmology. G. E. Moore, the father of British analytic 
philosophy, in one of his rare appearances renews, in a somewhat labored 
and overminute way, his again unresolved struggle with his old adversary, 
visual sense-data. He still believes that no philosopher has successfully ana- 
lyzed what kind of relation obtains between a “sense-datum” (that which is 
actually perceived) and its real physical object. A. J. Ayer rather inconclu- 
sively discusses the merits of certain basic epistemological alternatives with 
respect to the objectivity of perception. Gilbert Ryle traces critically the 
history of “The Theory of Meaning” from Mill to the present, showing how 
the early empirical position that every meaning was a name for some definite 
object had to be discarded for the current theory that the meaning of any 
word is inseparable from, if not identical with, knowing how to use it in a 
meaningful proposition. A similar theme is continued in Stuart Hampshire’s 
“The Interpretation of Language.” The last essay, by Margaret Masterman, 
director of the Cambridge Language Research Unit, is a seventy-five-page 
contribution which attempts to shed new light on what metaphysics really is 
by the novel technique of comparing Western metaphysical with ancient 
Chinese ideographic language. This difficult and technical piece was too 
much for this reviewer to evaluate by an ordinary reading, though it con- 


tains many interesting and suggestive insights. 
In summary, this symposium contains enough rewarding material to make 
it a definite success and well worth its comparatively modest price. 


Fordham University. W. Norris Crarxe, S.J. 


Tae CHaracrer or Man. By Emmanuel Mounier. Translated into English 
by Cynthia Rowland. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. x, 341. 
$6.00. 

Emmanuel Mounier, the founder of Esprit and the animator of the Per- 
sonalistic movement in France, spent some of the long months of the German 
occupation during World War II writing a huge, 800-page Traité du Carac- 
tére, of which the present volurae is a condensation and a translation. Mounier 
was a good psychologist and one of the first, among the non-professionals, 
to appreciate some important new ideas, well worth assimilating within a 
wider synthesis. Thus he admitted the possibility of the Freudian oral and 
anal types at a time when such notions were still quite shocking to most 
decent people. It was nevertheless a wise decision to omit in this translation 
many rather technical passages devoted to the various systems of what is 
known in Europe as “characterology.” Some of these passages undoubtedly 
show their age; moreover, Mounier, who apparently kept well informed on 
all continental systems of psychology, seems to be almost entirely ignorant 
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of the Anglo-Saxon contributions to that science. But when, forgetting about 
systems and classifications, he presents his own conception of the human 
personality and his own reflections on its many-sided complexity, his con- 
tribution remains as actual as when it was first written and transcends all 
national and linguistic boundaries. Most of these inspired passages seem to 
have been kept and translated in the present elegant volume. In general the 
translation is excellent, which makes it easy to overlook an occasional slip, 
as when la nature indifférente des romantiques turns up in English as “the 
monastic conception of the indifference of matter” (p. 89). In Appendix I 
it would have been advisable to mention Le Senne’s monumental Traité de 
Caractérologie in connection with the system of Heymans, around which so 
much of Mounier’s thinking revolves. This book is recommended to anybody 
who is interested in a profound, yet nontechnical study of human character 
and personality. 
Fordham University. Josern Doncest, S.J. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND Human Nature. By M. F. Ashley Montagu. Boston: 

Porter Sargent, 1957. Pp. 389. $6.00. 

According to Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu, the noxious myth of essential 
human depravity has befogged our clear vision of human nature. After trac- 
ing the history of this myth from the 51st Psalm through St. Paul to Sigmund 
Freud, the author musters all the empirical forces of psychology, physiology 
and ethnology to dispel it and to manifest the true nature of man. 

Dr. Montagu is a most distinguished physical anthropologist; he is not a 
distinguished philosopher. He ventures rashly into theology and patrology. 
He offers this volume, a collection of twenty-eight previously published es- 
says, in the hope of increasing our understanding of the nature of man—a 
hope which unfortunately carries him beyond his competence. 

Dr. Montagu contends that all the ills flesh is heir to, all its aggressions 
and drives for destruction (which he equates with Original Sin) result from 
love frustrated in infancy. Against the malevolent dogma of human depravity, 
he urges us to reconsider Alfred Korzybski’s concept of Man, the Time 
Binder. This term describes man’s “capacity to summarize, digest and appro- 
priate the labors and experience of the past . . . the capacity of human beings 
to conduct their lives in the ever increasing light of inherited wisdom.” 
Here, proclaims Dr. Montagu, is the remedy for Paul’s “in the flesh dwelleth 
no good thing”; here man is seen as essentially cooperative, as “oriented 
in the direction of conferring and receiving, of exchanging creatively enlarg- 
ing benefits.” 

Korzybski’s ideas are of merit and much of Montagu’s elaboration is 
worth while: his emphasis on man’s natural tendency toward good and his 
pleas for love and care rather than harshness in child-training. But, despite 
his insistence upon “plasticity and educability” as the species characteristics 
of man, his position is radically deterministic: “it is not the individual who 
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commits crime, but society” . . . “evil in man is not the cause of his behavior 
but the effect of the behavior of others upon him.” He destroys human free- 
dom, the very heart of cultural creativity and diversity and man’s most com- 
pelling title to dominion over the whole earth. 

Dr. Montagu, like most anthropologists, defines man as a cultural animal, 
forgetting that culture is a human effect rather than a cause. He marshals 
his reasoning into a vicious circle. He ascribes the evolution of man’s high 
educability and cultural potential to the biological process called neotony. 
But to be educable or plastic, means to have mind and “mind is the social 
organization of previously unorganized nervous tissue and the expression of 
that nervous tissue according to the cultural patterns of its organization, 
that is behavior.” Thus mind causes culture and culture causes mind. Per- 
haps, if evolution of mind were merely quantitative, such mutual causality 
would be possible, but even Dr. Montagu states that “the nature of the poten- 
tiality must have undergone intrinsic change, for no amount of extension of 
the chimpanzee’s capacity for learning would yield human mind.” Thus, on 
page 327, the fundamental question—the very nature of human mind—is 
asked rather than answered. 

Dr. Montagu certainly disqualifies himself as “time-binder,” ror he utterly 
fails to comprehend the “intellectual and spiritual capital” of the Christian 
tradition. He calls for “intellectual honesty to distinguish between hypothesis 
and fact, rhetoric and argument, prejudice and reason,” yet offers us a dis- 
concerting jumble of all these. He advises us not to bow “even in the face 
of fact,” yet offers us only the “facts” of anthropology to support his con- 
tentions. 

Dr. Montagu is justly renowned for his contributions to the problems of 
Race and Adolescent Infertility, and the several essays on these subjects are 
valuable. Essays on “The Mind of the Skin” and on prenatal influences are 
fascinating; another on “Feral Man” is engagingly frank. Dr. Montagu 
deserves to be heard on these subjects. But this volume is a veritable treas- 
ury of the best and the worst features of modern anthropology: its talent for 
careful empirical research and its inept fumbling with philosophical 
speculation. 

Loyola University of Los Angeles. AtBert R. Jonsen, S.J. 


HISTORY 


Tue Catnouic Encyciopepia, Supptement II. Edited by Vincent C. Hop- 

kins, S.J. New York: The Gilmary Society, 1951—. 

For some six years now sections of this second Supplement to The Catholic 
Encyclopedia have appeared from time to time. The eighth section has just 
been issued, and the publisher states in a letter to the subscribers that the 
number may go beyond ten sections in order to cover the necessary material. 
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So far some three hundred articles have been made available; they almost 
fill two legal form binders. 

Naturally the present writer is not in a position to enter upon a magisterial 
review of a work of such scope, which, besides, is still in production. A gen- 
eral survey of the sections thus far published will have to suffice. The articles 
cover the years, roughly speaking, from 1900 to 1957. Many of them proceed 
from the point at which the article on the same subject in the original work 
left off, although, ordinarily, an effort is made to make the present articles 
self-contained units. Many are new and treat subjects which have arisen 
during the period embraced in the Supplement. With one or two exceptions, 
such as the article on the Assumption of Our Lady, no attempt has been made 
to revise the articles in the original Encyclopedia. 

The greatest number of articles, about one hundred and twelve, covers the 
history, sacred and profane, of the various countries, protectorates, and col- 
onies of the world. The literary histories of the major countries are treated 
in special sections of the articles. There are about fifty biographies of dis- 
tinguished Catholics who have died during the period. The present Holy 
Father and Cardinal Mindszenty are the only two living persons included. 
Thirteen articles summarize and explain major papal documents. Nine articles 
treat of moral questions, such as artificial insemination, contraception, pyscho- 
surgery and the moral aspects of psychoanalysis and psychiatry. There is also 
a general article on the development of moral theology during the period. 
There is an article on the progress of biblical science and a very comprehen- 
sive one on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Among the canonical and liturgical subjects 
discussed are the new American ritual, Confirmation, the Canon Law of the 
Eastern Churches, liturgical music, rubrical simplification, Secular Institutes, 
the Lateran Concordat and the Lateran Treaty. There is an article which out- 
lines clearly the present status of the question of the relationship between 
Church and state. The practice of the individual countries is described in 
the articles on those countries. There are articles on such subjects as Our 
Lady of Fatima, Our Lady of Knock, the Infant Jesus of Prague, the Holy 
Shrond of Turin and Theresa Neumann. 

Subjects like Bolshevism, Communism, Capitalism, Nazism, Fascism form 
another category treated. Another group consists of general articles on law, 
sociology, medicine, philosophy, physics, and theology, which trace the devel- 
opment of these sciences during the period. 

There is also a general article on the history of the Church in the years 
covered, a portion of which is devoted to the missionary activity of the Church. 
The latter subject is also treated in articles on missiology, the religious orders, 
and on the various countries. 

The editor has been fortunate in the authors who have written for the 
Supplement. Even a sampling of the articles reveals competence, clarity and 
considerable literary skill, considering the limitations imposed on a writer 
for an encyclopedia. To mention but some of the authors, Monsignor Calvet, 
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former rector of the Institut Catholique of Paris, writes on French literature, 
the late Professor Gurian of the University of Notre Dame on Bolshevism 
and Communism, Father Philip Hughes, now at the same University, on the 
Church in England and Wales, Dom Philibert Schmitz, O.S.B., the editor 
of the Revue Bénédictine, on the Benedictine Order, Professor Vernon Bourke, 
of Saint Louis University, on philosophy, Robert Speaight on Hilaire Belloc, 
Father Gustave Weigel, S.J., of Woodstock College, on theology, Canon Nut- 
tin, of the University of Louvain, on psychoanalysis, Father Francis Connell, 
C.SS.R., of Catholic University, on the encyclical Casti Connubii, Father 
Cyril Martindale, S.J., on Chesterton, Professor Timasheff, of Fordham Uni- 
versity, on sociology, Father Hubert Jedin, professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, on Germany, Father John Ford, S.J., of Weston College, on 
alcoholism, the Abbé Eugéne Jarry of the Institut Catholique on the Church 
in the Twentieth Century, Dr. Francis Braceland on psychiatry, the late Sir 
Edmund Whittaker of the University of Edinburgh on physics, Father Joseph 
Moody, of Notre Dame College, on Church and state, Professor John Wu of 
Seton Hall University School of Law, on law, Father Thomas McAvoy, C.S.C., 
of the University of Notre Dame, and Professor Arthur H. Quinn, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, on the history of the United States and American 
literature respectively, and Father Gerald Ellard, SJ. on recent rubrical 
changes. 

In the present reviewer's opinion several of the articles are somewhat 
too lengthy and would have benefited by editorial condensation. Naturally all 
are not of equal merit but it would seem that the vast majority are at least 
adequate and many of them are excellent. When the work is finished it 
should, besides providing a considerable amount of information on particular 
subjects, also present a picture of the world during the last fifty years from a 
Catholic point of view. 

The Editor of the Supplement and the Gilmary Society have put the Eng- 
lish-reading world in their debt by the issuance of the Supplement, without 
which The Catholic Encyclopedia was in danger of assuming the condition 
of a somewhat decayed though still venerable monwsnent. Now, the Ency- 
clopedia maintains its place as a highly useful tool, indispensable not only 
to professional scholars but to all who pretend to speak with accuracy and 
objectivity on matters Catholic. It will be difficult to replace in our time. 

Fordham University. E.mer J. Henperson, S.J. 


On THE PuiLosopny or History. By Jacques Maritain. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1957. Pp. xi. 180. $3.50. 

The philosophy of history has become in recent years a popular subject. 
Christopher Dawson, Raymond Aron, Henri Marrou, Josef Pieper, Arnold 
Toynbee and Oscar Cullmann among others have all made important contribu- 
tions to the study of the nature and goal of history. The present work by 
Professor Maritain is a revised edition of his four lectures at the University 
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of Notre Dame in 1955. The work therefore naturally falls into four parts, 
the philosophy of history in general, axiomatic or functional laws, typological 
formulas or vectorial laws, and God and the mystery of the world. 

Mr. Maritain begins the first part by discussing the nature of history and 
its relation to science, the nature of historical knowledge and the formal object 
of the philosophy of history. From this discussion he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the objective content of the philosophy of history consists of uni- 
versal objects of thought which are either typical features of a given historical 
age or essential aspects of human history in general. History accumulates 
factual data; from these data universal objects are inductively abstracted by 
the philosopher. However, in addition to this, these universal objects must be 
philosophically verified in relation to philosophical truths previously acquired. 
The philosophy of history is, therefore, not possibly an a priori doctrine. 

In considering the relation of the philosophy of history to the whole body 
of philosophical knowledge the author discusses from the Thomistic point of 
view the origin of knowledge in the singular, its ascent through various de- 
grees of knowledge and its return to the singular. Applying this to the phi- 
losophy of history he comes to the conclusion that there are two different 
approaches to the singular, one that of history which apprehends the singular 
more deeply in a factual way, the other that of the philosophy of history which 
through more abstract and universal concepts descends even more deeply 
into the singular than does history itself. Finally, Professor Maritain insists 
on two general principles: the philosophy of history pertains to what is prac- 
tical and existential and therefore it is moral philosophy; it does not consider 
the conduct of the individual man, however, but the entire movement of hu- 
manity; secondly, the philosophy of history must take into consideration 
all data concerning real and existential man even if these are suprarational 
and theological, though one can distinguish a theology of history which is 
concerned with the development of the Church and a philosophy of history 
which is centered on the world and civilization. 

In his criticism of Hegel, Comte and Toynbee, in his development of the 
more universal axioms of history or the vectorial laws of particular states or 
ages in history and in his study of God and the mystery of the world, Professor 
Maritain makes many important and persuasive contributions to the subject 
which all students of the philosophy of history will do well to ponder carefully. 
His theory of progress in history is a case in point, as is also his discussion 
of the laws of growth in awareness and of the hierarchy of means in history. 

A few observations may be in order. It will not seem to some readers that 
Mr. Maritain solves one of the principal problems he discusses. Is not the 
object of the philosophy of history he describes merely a more abstract and 
universal stage of the same process that the historian goes through on the 
level of “fact”? The discussion presupposes that there is an essential differ- 
ence and this does not seem to me to be true. I do not fee] that the diagram 
on page 13 solves this problem because, while it may show the relation of 
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moral philosophy to history, it does not particularly illuminate the relation 
of the theory of history to what is called here factual history. It would seem 
that the problem of the nature of historical “fact,” the relation of induction 
to history at all levels of discussion and the nature of historical motion need 
more exploration before this part of the theory will be satisfactory. 

In one or two places Professor Maritain seems to assert that evil is the 
result merely of the weight of matter. He does not seem to allow for a per- 
version of the rational or a corruption of the spiritual independently of the 
weight of matter. Philosophers may, perhaps, differ on this but it does not 
seem to me to be true either in the abstract or existential order. 

Professor Maritain has written a book which is not easy to read either for 
its subject matter or for the treatment he gives the subject. But the contribu- 
tion he makes is an intellectual, spiritual and sensitive one which is obviously 
the result of much philosophical reflection and which will have the happy 
result of compelling those interested in the subject to think for themselves and 
examine again their conclusions. 


Fordham University. Cuar.es P. Lovcuran, S.J. 


CHuRcH AND CULTURE IN THE Mippie Aces. Volume I. By Gustave Schniirer. 
Translated by George J. Undreiner. Paterson, N. J.: Saint Anthony Guild 
Press, 1956. Pp. xvi, 574. $7.50. 

This work originally appeared in German under the title Kirche und Kultur 
im Mittelalter in three volumes. The period covered was the Middle Ages. 
Under the encouragement of Pope Pius XI two additional volumes brought the 
subject matter down to our times: Katholische Kirche und Kultur in der 
Barockzeit and Kirche und Kultur in der Modernen Welt. The first three 
volumes were translated into French by Professor E. Jordan. Now we have 
the first volume in an English translation. Father Undreiner uses the German 
rather than the French edition. In addition, he has added materially to the 
bibliography by bringing it up to date. 

The late Professor Schniirer was interested in history and its trends. The 
result was a synthesis of blending events—the effect of one stream of history 
on another, and the place of the Church in the composite. Such a task re- 
quired knowledge of historical documents, but more than that, the insight 
and wisdom to interpret the documents. The result was a series of volumes 
whose reading should be mandatory for every student, not only of the Middle 
Ages, but of history. The translator does full justice to the original. 

The present volume consists of two Books, subdivided into fourteen chap- 
ters. Book One deals primarily with the structure of Western civilization 
and its architects, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, Pope Leo the Great and St. 
Benedict. All were concerned with preserving the Christian ethos in a 
crumbling society and in the transmission of Romanitas to the New World 
with its basis in the hinterland of the Teutonic tribes. Book Two continues 
the story in that it deals with the formation of the cultural community of the 
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West by the Church. The principal elements to be dealt with were: the Arian- 
ism of the German tribes which was counteracted by the conversion of Clovis 
who led the way to the adoption of Roman Catholicism by the Franks. At 
times, it is difficult to tell the effect of the Christian ethos on lay Merovingian 
society: a new force was harnessed by Pope Gregory the Great when he gave 
rein to the monks of St. Benedict who, in one swift movement, transplanted 
Catholicism in England. The Anglo-Saxons repaid the debt handsomely when 
they in turn became the Apostles of the Germars on the Continent. It was the 
Englishman, St. Boniface, the Apostle of Germany, who did much to intro- 
duce Roman liturgy, Roman ecclesiastical forms of government, and above 
all, to establish Roman ties with the lands north of the Alps. Charlemagne, 
his academy, and his ideas on government were hardly an historical accident. 
They were rather the fulfillment of a tradition that was Roman and ecclesi- 
astical. 
Fordham University. Jeremian F. O’SuLiivan. 


Tue CatHoiic Cuurca in Marne. By William Leo Lucey, S.J. Francetown, 
New Hampshire: Marshall Jones Company, 1957. Pp. xiv, 372. $3.95. 
On the occasion of the celebration of the centenary of the diocese of Port- 

land in 1955, the need for a brief history of the Church in Maine was felt. 

Consequently officials of the diocese approached Father Lucey, librarian and 


professor of history at the College of the Holy Cross. He was the proper 
man for the task, for he is intimately acquainted with Maine’s Catholic his- 
tory, having published, besides a number of articles on the subject in his- 
torical magazines, a biography of Maine’s first Catholic governor. The 
present volume is the result of that request. 

The author has designed the book for the average reader. Consequently 
he has kept the critical apparatus to the minimum. Indeed the few footnotes 
are used, not to cite documents, but to comment on the text, and the biblio- 
graphical note is deliberately short. Yet that the book is based on solid 
research is quite obvious to the reader. The author explicitly states that he 
has not attempted a complete history of the Church in Maine, but has tried 
to depict the salient features of that history. The brief opening chapter of 
the volume is devoted to colonial missions to the Abenakis; it treats the years 
from American independence to the establishment of the diocese in some 
detail; it gives a chapter to the Jesuit mission identified with the name of 
John Bapst. The book devotes lengthy chapters te the first bishop of Port- 
land, David Bacon, and his successor, America’s only Negro Catholic bishop, 
James Healy. Having brought the story down to the year 1900, the author 
interrupts the thread of his narrative to sketch the lives of five Maine con- 
verts. One wonders why; none was of major importance, and all abandoned 
their native State. The final chapters of the book, telling the story of the 
diocese in the present century, are written chiefly in terms of the five bishops 
who have occupied the see in the past fifty years. All in all, the book accom- 
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plishes the author’s purpose: it is a fine introduction to the history of the 
Catholic Church in Maine. 
Loyola Seminary. Francis X. Curran, S.J. 


Tae Mormons. By Thomas F. O'Dea. Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 289. $5.00. 

Bernard de Voto once commented that, “Mormonism has called forth an 
enormous literature, practically all of it controversial.” This present study 
by Professor O’Dea aims chiefly at exposition and understanding and is free 
of the odium theologicum and sensationalism which are characteristic of 
much of the writing on the origin and development of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

The author anchors his account firmly in the period and the region in 
which this denomination started, “the burned over district” of western New 
York where many an ‘ism’ flourished in the years before the Civil War. 
Among the Yankees of the diaspora who had settled in that section the tradi- 
tion of religious dissent, so well described by the late Monsignor Knox in 
his Enthusiasm, flourished like a green bay tree and, to prolong the metaphor, 
bore some strange fruit. The author points out, agreeing in this with Whitney 
Cross, that the Church of the Latter Day Saints was not a product of the 
frontier. It originated among fairly typical western New York farmers and 
townspeople and only in its later stages did it become a frontier phenomenon 
and that largely as a matter of necessity. He also connects the teachings of 
the Church with the dominant secular ideas of the Jacksonian period, the 
rise of the common man, the call to manifest destiny and expansion. Placed 
in its immediate context, western New York in the 1830's, and its broader 
context, the United States of the same period, Mormonism becomes more 
intelligible. Professor O’Dea shows how the appearance of a new prophet, 
Joseph Smith, with a new scripture and the power of continuous revelation 
could easily attract those who were confused by the conflicting voices being 
raised, often acrimoniously, along the Mohawk Valley and out through Ohio. 
A full and careful analysis of the Book of Mormon reveals how many of the 
ideas then current in the United States, as well as many ideas traditional 
in dissenting sects, were incorporated in that work. As to the authorship of 
the Book, Professor O'Dea inclines to the opinion expressed by Fawn Brodie 
in her No Man Knows My History. 

The development of beliefs peculiar to the Mormons is traced. The most 
notable of these, already formulated while the Saints were still in Illinois, 
were the idea of a finite and developing God who is material, the various 
temple rites and plural marriage. These unorthodox beliefs contributed to 
the denomination’s already well developed sense of being a people set apart. 
This feeling was further accentuated by “gentile” persecution and the common 
experience of going out to found the new Sion in the desert. The author 
discusses the values typical of Mormonism and shows how these are linked 
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to their theological beliefs as well as to experience. In particular he treats 
of Mormon activism, the hierarchical structure of the Church and its coopera- 
tive spirit. The book closes with a section on the sources of strain and 
conflict in the Church at present in which the author emphasizes the one 
from secular education. 

Summarily, in this first complete account of the origin and development 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints Professor O'Dea has 
made an important contribution to American scholarship, one that leaves the 
historian, the sociologist and the theologian in his debt. 

Fordham University. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 


CatHouic CoLonizaTION ON THE WesTERN Frontier. By James P. Shannon. 
(Yale Publications in American Studies, I.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xvii, 302. $5.00. 

Between 1876 and 1881 the energetic American churchman John Ireland 
undertook an extensive colonization program in western Minnesota. In five 
counties of the state where he was Coadjutor Bishop (and later to be Arch- 
bishop) Ireland established ten rural villages and farming communities. The 
story of these colonies is the core of Father Shannon’s book. 

Back of Ireland’s activity was his desire to build up the Church in the West, 
for as a frontier bishop he wished to strengthen his diocese by augmenting 
its population. In this he had a large measure of success, to which the still- 
existing communities bear witness. But Ireland’s program can be considered, 
also, as part of a wider benevolent movement among the Irish to establish 
western settlements for needy countrymen. Driven by humanitarian motives 
to aid poor Catholics in the Eastern cities (and to some extent in Europe), 
organized Catholic groups began a number of colonizing enterprises. Although 
these groups are peripheral to his main theme, Father Shannon devotes con- 
siderable space to their colonizing attempts: the colonies sponsored in 
Nebraska by Bishop James P. O’Connor and the Irish Catholic Colonization 
Association; the Keileyville settlement in Virginia established by the Irish 
Catholic Benevolent Union; and Father Thomas A. Butler’s ICBU settlement 
in Kansas. Unhappily, disagreements among the leaders, the failure to attract 
funds on a national scale, and faulty economic planning doomed these colonies 
to failure. 

Contrasted with such unfortunate attempts—which did much to discredit 
the whole idea of colonization—lIreland’s Minnesota project was highly suc- 
cessful. Father Shannon makes much of the advantages and wisdom of 
Ireland’s mode of operation. With a bishop as promoter, the Minnesota 
colonies were assured of a resident pastor from the start and of the oppor- 
tunities of a full parish life, and the parish priest was a key figure, not only 
as spiritual guide but as land agent and economic adviser. By astute arrange- 
ments with the railroad companies, Ireland became agent for the railroad 
lands, controlling their disposition in the areas he had staked out for coloni- 
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zation but without actually owning the lands himself. This arrangement was 
advantageous to the railroads as well as to the colonists. It assured the 
establishment of highly consolidated communities and disposed of the lands 
at reasonable prices. Yet Ireland was not overwhelmed by financial respon- 
sibilities, since the money transactions were directly between the settlers and 
the railroads. Again, by avoiding extravagant claims, Ireland and his agents 
attracted solid citizens who wanted to farm and who came with enough ready 
cash to see them through the initial hardships of opening up a virgin prairie. 
Such colonists made successful settlements possible. 

Large-scale colonization of the destitute poor, on the other hand, was only 
a humanitarian’s dream. However eager Ireland may have been to raise the 
condition of depressed laborers in the East by transporting them to wheat 
farms in the West, such plans never worked out. There were no funds to 
support that kind of project, and the urban laborers had no desire and no 
talent for farming. Bishop Ireland’s one attempt to settle penniless Irish 
immigrants ended in unhappy failure. 

Father Shannon deals with only a tiny segment of the story of western set- 
tlement—perhaps 4,000 Catholic families all told were involved—but the 
detailed study is an excellent picture of the processes of successful settlement. 
One might wish that more of the “dissertation style” had been eliminated 
from the manuscript in the interest of a smoother and more forceful presenta- 
tion, but the book is an interesting and valuable contribution to immigration 
history, the history of western settlement, and the history of the Church in 
America. 

St. Mary's College, Kansas. Francis Pau Prucna, SJ. 


GOVERNMENT 


Tue Pouiticat Paitosopny or Hoppes. His Theory of Obligation. By 
Howard Warrender. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. ix, 
346. $6.75. 

Although the author is well acquainted with several divergent theories 
in regard to Hobbes’s doctrine on obligation, he attempts to “construct 
an interpretation” which will prove “the inner coherence” (p. viii) of 
Hobbes’s doctrine. 

In his early chapters Mr. Warrender outlines and defines a frame of 
reference in relation to which the various statements of Hobbes will be 
explained and, if necessary, reconciled with one another. The author 
distinguishes between the “grounds” of obligation, which he declares to 
be the ultimate answer to the question: “Why laws oblige”; the “vali- 
dating conditions of obligation”, that is, the subjective and objective cir- 
cumstances necessary to render obligation “operative,” and finally, the 
instruments of obligation, namely, laws and covenants. 
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At first sight this mental construct would seem quite valid and harmless 
for a moral philosopher. However, when the author attempts to explain 
Hobbes’s frequent statements that “there is no law, no justice, no no- 
tions of right and wrong outside of civil society and that all these things 
begin in civil society,” by insisting that Hobbes considered civil society, 
not as the source or the “grounds” but merely the “validating conditions” 
of morality and its consequent obligations, his mental gymnastics ap- 
proach the unintelligible, if not the ridiculous. 

In the chapters dealing with the “Grounds” of obligation, the author 
allows Hobbes to speak for himself. Hobbes asks the following ques- 
tions: “Why must I obey civil laws? Answer: because I have covenanted 
to do so. But why must I keep my covenants? Answer: because the natural 
laws oblige me. Why do the natural laws oblige? Answer: because I con- 
sider them the commands of God. Why does the command of God oblige? 
Aaswer: because God is omnipotent and is irresistible.” 

Here the author is on sound ground. This is indeed the source of Hob- 
besian obligation. It is irresistible power, strength and force. Almost every 
time Hobbes speaks of obligation or duty, he couples it with power and 
strength on the one hand and weakness on the other. This is true when 
he speaks of family obligation and of the “generation of the Common- 
wealth,” which he calls “the Mortal God.” The generation of the Com- 
monwealth creates in the face of human weakness and disorder another 
overawing power to force men to conform for peace. Hobbes states very 
clearly why God’s commands, His laws, including the natural laws, are 
to be obeyed. It is not because God is the Creator and the Ultimate End of 
man but because He is omnipotent, irresistible power. 

Consequently, despite Hobbes’s lip service to natural rights, natural 
laws, duties and conscience, he was totally unable to derive from his 
basic principles any real moral obligation. The nearest he approached to 
obligation or duty was a necessity which existed between a means and an 
end, that is, a logical necessity or a rational obligation. If the anti-sccial 
man of Hobbes wanted peace, he had to select the proper means to it, he 
had to form civil society. 

Had Mr. Warrender accepted at face value the obvious significance of 
Hobbes’s own explanation, he could have proven “the inner coherence 
of Hobbes’s theory of obligation,” simply by demonstrating that almost 
every statement of Hobbes on rights, natural laws as well as civil, the 
sovereign’s power to determine the “right religion” and the total absence 
of any duty toward his subjects, leads unerringly to the pernicious doc- 
trine of force, that might is right, from which no moral obligation can 
be derived. It is the principle of force, power, and strength which gives 
unity to Hobbes’s political theory. 

Although the author has been unable to establish anything more than 
the verbal existence of moral obligation in Hobbes’s political theory, he 
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has succeeded in giving a new slant to some of the Hobbesian contradic- 
tions. For this reason as well as for several interesting insights into Hobbes’s 
theory, The Political Philosophy of Hobbes is worth reading as a treatise 
in political theory. 

Fordham University. Artuur A. Norra, S.J. 


DESEGREGATION AND THE Law. By Albert P. Blaustein and Clarence C. Fer- 
guson, Jr. New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. xiv, 
333. $5.00. 

Desegregation and the Law is a rather provocative attempt by two profes- 
sors of Rutgers University Law School to explain in an objective manner 
the “background, significance and future” (ix) of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion of 1954 in Brown v. Board of Education. Although they are not unaware 
of the philosophical, psychological and sociological implications of the 
Court’s now famous decision, they preferred to confine themselves to the 
more difficult task of an analytical interpretation of the law of the case. It 
was also one of their main objectives to expound the law in terms intelligible 
both to the layman and the lawyer. Wherever they have remained faithful 
to this purpose, the writing, heavy with overtones of the advocate, is free of 
“loaded” adjectives. 

By way of preparation for an understanding of the Court's decision, the 
layman, in a manner not too unpalatable to the lawyer, is acquainted with 
working definitions of many legal terms among which may be noted: judicial 
review, stare decisis, cases and controversies, judge-made-law, judicial cogni- 
zance, class actions, and the origin and meaning of “separate but equal.” 

It is the considered opinion of the authors that the decision written and 
delivered by Chief Justice Warren was based upon the newly judge-made- 
law, that classification by race is per se unconstitutional. Commenting on 
that part of the Court’s decision wherein it is stated that “we conclude that 
in the field of public education the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no 
place. Separate educational facilities are inherently unequal” (p. 140), the 
authors admit it is susceptible of at least three possible interpretations but 
insist that only the third interpretation should be accepted as the law in the 
Brown case. The three interpretations are, according to the authors, first, 
“that public school segregation is constitutionally invalid because it is ‘un- 
reasonable’; second, that public school segregation is invalid per se, but 
that segregation by race might be constitutionally justified in fields other 
than education; third, that all classification by race is unconstitutional per 
se, and that segregation in public education is thus merely an example of 
such invalidity (p. 140). 

The authors attempt to justify their preference for the third interpretation 
on the following grounds: the Court’s decisions in cases prior to Plessy v. 
Ferguson, such as the Slaughter House Cases and Strauder v. West Virginia; 
the precedents established by the Court since 1941, particularly in the Sweatt 
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and McLaurin cases; the implementation decision in the Brown case; and 
finally by the application of the law of the Brown case to outlaw segregation 
in other fields, such as in public parks, on public beaches, in buses and 
public housing. 

Two other features of the book are worth noting, first, the analogy found 
between the Court’s use of the psychological data and the Brandeis brief, 
and, secondly, the possible extension of the constitutional concept of “state 
action” as developed in Kraemer v. Shelley and Terry v. Adams to thwart 
state attempts to withdraw from the field of public education. 

Perhaps, Segregation and the Law has been bedeviled by its avowed pur- 
pose of appealing to the layman and the lawyer. Few lawyers would accept 
the authors’ treatment of the constitutional criterion of “reasonableness” nor 
would many go along with their rather loose analogical development of the 
law in the Brown case. The unqualified acceptance of their contention runs 
counter to the often asserted rule of the Court that it decides only the case 
before it, that it will not anticipate a constitutional question, and that it will 
not give a rule broader than the case demands. 

Fordham University. Artuur A. Nortn, SJ. 


STRENGTHENING THE UniTep Nations. Report of the Commission to Study 
the Organization of the Peace. Arthur N. Holcombe, Chairman. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. xii, 276. $4.00. 

If society owes a debt to the dreamer, it owes a double debt to the dreamer 
who accepts the task of making his dreams come true. The United Nations 
holds a dream of peace—sadly unfulfilled. It is easy to prescribe an institu- 
tional restructuring which would make the organization perfect but impos- 
sible; it is easy to shrug off the establishment as a thrilling but hopeless might- 
have-been. But to search out where and how the United Nations can progress 
right now toward doing its job demands patient intellectual toil. Such toil 
has been undertaken by the Commission to Study the Organization of the 
Peace in formulating its Tenth Report. The group’s general findings together 
with twelve special committee studies which furnish their foundation are pub- 
lished in Strengthening the United Nations. 

The United Nations’ problems cannot be dissipated by mere fiat, nor can 
disinterested use of its members’ votes be evoked by mere command. With 
these observations as premises, the Commission has aimed at a modest but 
possible increment of the institution’s effectiveness in coordinating the forces 
of peace. Most of the document’s twenty-four recommendations are intended 
accordingly to be implemented without waiting helplessly for Charter amend- 
ment. 

Two provocative proposals hinge, surprisingly, on narrower rather than 
wider definition of states’ obligations. The International Court of Justice, 
it is urged, could interpret international law more constructively if it were 
called upon more generously. Provision for the Court’s compulsory jurisdic- 
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tion over selected, highly specific treaties would advance this movement more 
rapidly than the present sweeping acceptance of the Optional Clause with 
equally sweeping reservations. Similarly, real respect for human rights could 
be better guaranteed through a series of specific conventions elaborated and 
sanctioned on the International Labor Organization’s pattern, than through 
a comprehensive Bill of Rights to which no conscientious government could 
subscribe. Also provocative is the suggestion that the General Assembly 
forestall today another debilitating impasse over any vacancy of the Secretary- 
General's office; the Assembly would do this by declaring now its own com- 
petence to name, if necessary, an Acting Secretary-General. 

The Commission judiciously appraises and rejects proposed radical revi- 
sions of the Trusteeship and the Economic and Social Councils. It endorses 
in principle a vastly expanded program of economic development; here, by 
weighting voices proportionately to contributions, the group would assure 
responsible utilization of funds and would thus enlist more enthusiastic par- 
ticipation by the “have” nations. Foresighted on its authors’ part, yet trag- 
ically outrun by the tempo of history, is the Report’s plan for international 
control of outer space. 

Not all the recommendations, however, seem theoretically sound or prac- 
tically realizable. Backing for a virtually unqualified universality of United 
Nations membership— implicit in the Report—is difficult to understand, espe- 
cially since suspension from membership privileges is then indicated as a 
potential penalty for illegal conduct. Restriction of the Great Power veto to 
enforcement action might be a forward step, but can the Charter be amended 
in this sense? The Report’s plea for a definite legal statement of United 
Nations immunities in the host country appears really to mean United States’ 
concession of the particular immunities cited by the Commission; definiteness 
is certainly desirable, but not necessarily on the suggested scale. 

Strengthening the United Nations is a book for readers with a serious inter- 
est in world organization. The members of the Commission which issued it 
are scholars, publicists, or men of affairs, who have observed and assisted 
today’s major international institution in its creation and its growth. They 
write from an intimate knowledge of its environment, its operations, its de- 
fects, its achievements, and its prospects. As practical, hard-working, social 
dreamers, they merit a thoughtful reading. 

Fordham University. Josern C. McKenna, S.J. 


Tue Soviet System or Government. By John N. Hazard. Chicago: Uni- 

versity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xi. 256. $4.00. 

Professor Hazard bases his study of the Soviet political system on two ac- 
curate premises and one fallacy. 

First, his approach is comparative. There is no doubt that the student of 
politics can make a correct evaluation of the mechanism of power in a given 
country only through a systematic analysis of parallel solutions to a given 
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problem arrived at in different countries. However, the comparative ap- 
proach, to yield the desired result, must be truly scientific. This does not 
seem to have been the case with Hazard’s book. Attempting, as he was, to 
contrast certain basic concepts and forms in the Soviet Union and in the 
“West,” he did not go beyond generalities and superficialities. His yardstick 
for comparison, moreover, is not always unimpeachable, for instance when 
he states that a political system may merit the label of Democratic even if 
there be only one effective party, provided there is a choice of candidates 
within that party. Surely, such a criterion, without further qualifications, is 
absolutely inapplicable to the Soviet Communist party. 

Secondly, Hazard’s approach is “contextual.” This means that the author 
devotes as much attention to social structure, pressure groups, ideology, and 
the like, as he does to institutions. This is particularly important in analyzing 
the Soviet systems, for there, institutions are mere facades. Has Hazard suc- 
ceeded in presenting a balanced account of Soviet society as a going concern? 
The picture he draws is necessarily a sketchy one; we are acquainted with the 
development of ideology, the role of the Party, the organization of the power 
pyramid, the pattern of employment, State intervention in the private lives 
of citizens, the role of the army, the legal system, etc. On the whole, the chap- 
ters are competently done, although here and there we find errors of detail, 
as for instance when the author assumes that the title of First Secretary of 
the Party was introduced only after Stalin’s death, or when he ignores the 
establishment, on February 28, 1956, of a “bureau” on the R.S.F.S.R. party 
level. Some statements are subject to debate, for instance the assumption that 
the Presidium rather than the Secretariat of the party wields supreme power. 

More serious are the author’s omissions, for instance the recent contro- 
versies about the role of the Supreme Court and of the prokuratura, a more 
detailed account of the status of “human rights” in the U.S.S.R., and the 
freedom to change jobs. Some sections, for example that in which the author 
describes the organization of the Soviets on the all-Union level, are now 
outdated by events. 

Yet, by far the most serious defect in Hazard’s “contextual” approach is 
the relatively insignificant role he ascribes to ideology, and his misconcep- 
tions about it. It is a misleading oversimplification to interpret the success 
of the October 1917 coup and the subsequent development of dictatorship 
as the result of a genuine desire on the part of the Bolshevik leaders to develop 
democratic institutions, and one that has not been observed in dealings with 
them. One finds it difficult to subscribe to the author’s belief in the basic 
humanism of the Founding Fathers of the Soviet state, or in Lenin’s “grave 
concern” about public opinion. Nor is it possible to accept the thesis that 
Stalin had “to take steps that might be interpreted as leading to the ultimate 
realization of a government in which the people shared in policy-making and 
in the choice of leaders” (p. 8). 

Hazard’s fallacy is inherent in his conceptual scheme. It consists in the 
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assumption that the Soviet regime is best understood not in terms of a dicta- 
torship masked by democratic fagade and phraseology, but of “democratic 
forms” subject to “totalitarian counterweights.” This would suggest that 
eventually, after the lifting of the “counterweights,” such as the doctrine of 
the infallibility of the top leadership for instance, the Soviet political system, 
despite the stigma of its Marxist origin, may become a true democracy; and 
Hazard does admit that the thaw following Stalin’s death extends to the realm 
of politics. As for the present, this concept prevents the author from empha- 
sizing the true nature of Communist ideology and its role in effecting social 
change, or even from highlighting the extent and the nature of Party control 
on all levels of social activity. All chapters in the book suffer from this 
approach. 

Hazard’s study was written as a textbook for courses on comparative gov- 
ernment. Considered from this point of view, it will provide the student with 
a springboard for discussion, critiqse, and analysis. One will, however, de- 
plore the absence of footnotes and references, and a somewhat arbitrary or- 
ganization of the material. Thus agriculture is discussed under the chapter 
entitled “Fostering the Communist Spirit”; religion, along with the family, 
is studied under, and in terms of, “State Intervention in Private Affairs”; 
the Communist theory of the state is found scattered throughout the book, 
and the separation of powers, or its absence, is mentioned only in connection 
with the judiciary. 

In conclusion, we may agree with the editors’ comment that Hazard’s study 


raises as many questions as it answers. But this is not necessarily a compli- 
ment in the case of a textbook. 
Fordham University. Serce L. Levirsxy. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


A Pats Turovucn Genesis. By Bruce Vawter, C.M. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1956. Pp. x, 308. $4.00. 


Father Vawter’s book has been welcomed as marking an important mile- 
stone in the biblical revival on this continent. It is the first truly popular 
commentary, written with the general Catholic public in mind, which can 
be recommended as simple in style, reliable in information, and profitable 
from the religious point of view. The book of Genesis has so long been re- 
garded by Catholics with a mixture of fascination and uneasiness—the former 
arising from the text itself, the latter from the laborious and unconvincing 
interpretations put upon it by an earlier generation of apologists—that to 
many readers this book will surely come (as was said of the Encyclical Divino 
afflante Spiritu) like a breath of fresh air. 

It starts with a 26-page Introduction, which explains in three sections “Why 
this book was written,” “Why Genesis was written,” and “How to read Gene- 
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sis.” It could hardly be better done: simply and clearly, the nature and meth- 
ods of literary composition in ancient Israel are analyzed, and their inter- 
action with the charism of inspiration explained. Above all, the writers’ 
purpose is stressed: “a theology of history is what the Hebrew authors set 
out to write.” Naturally, they wrote it according to the techniques and con- 
ventions of their time, not of ours. What these were, Father Vawter spells 
out in detail, and proceeds to draw the consequences for hermeneutical method 
and interpretation. 

The exegesis, again, is divided into three main parts. The first, “The 
Meeting of God and Man,” covers Chapters 1-11; the second, “Hebrew Begin- 
nings,” Chapters 12-36; the third, “Israelite Beginnings,” is on the Joseph 
story, Chapters 37-50. The complete text, taken from the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine version of 1952, is printed in short sections, with the ex- 
planations following each section. This is an excellent feature, which means 
that the book is complete in itself and requires no reference to a separate Bible 
text. Another point on which author and publishers deserve congratulations 
is the inclusion of numerous illustrations and sketch maps. 

There is no need to cite examples of the exposition and interpretations 
here provided. As the author remarks, they are for the most part the bonum 
commune of modern Catholic exegesis, though in this country they are only 
just beginning to percolate down to the level of catechetics and popular in- 
struction. Naturally, there is scope for personal judgments, and not all of 
Father Vawter’s colleagues would agree with every detail of his work. This 
reviewer would suggest, on the one hand, that the historicity of the Joseph 
narrative appears (in spite of the footnote on page 267) to be a trifle over- 
stated; on the other, that the judgment passed on Thamar’s actions (Genesis 
38) is unaccountably severe. It is at least arguable, in view of the levirate 
custom and the explicit comment in 38:26, that the inspired authors wished 
to present Thamar not only as entirely blameless but as deserving of praise 
for her heroic loyalty to her dead husband. 

But these are technical points, which in any case do not detract from the 
very great merits of this deceptively simple-seeming book. To teaching Sisters 
and preaching priests, not to mention the inquiring laity, it can render a most 
important service, and a wide circulation is to be hoped for it. sd 

Jesuit Seminary, Toronto. R. A. F. MacKenzie, S.J. 


Tse Scrotits anp THE New Testament. Edited by Krister Stendhal. New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. viii, 308. $4.00. 

A more fitting volume to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea Scrolls could scarcely be imagined. Krister Stendhal, 
Associate Professor of New Testament at Harvard, has assembled and edited 
fourteen of the most significant essays which have appeared in the last few 
years and which concern the bearing of the discovery on New Testament 
studies. Since very few have access to all the magazines on which he has 
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drawn, the value of this compilation becomes evident. From the very be- 
ginning interest in and work on the Scrolls cut across confessional and geo- 
graphical lines, a tradition which is admirably sustained in this book. 
Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic scholars from the United States, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and Sweden study the Scrolls from the view- 
point of the New Testament and its milieu. Theological, historical, exegeti- 
cal, and philological discussions abound and all are on a high but intelligible 
level of scholarship. Depth has not been achieved at the expense of clarity. 
Though the importance of the Scrolls for the Old Testament, especially in 
textual matters, is unquestionable, it is their relevance to the New Testament 
which has captured the attention of scholars and the general reader. As the 
Editor remarks in a lucid chapter entitled “Introduction and Perspective” : 
Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that it is the very problem to which this vol- 
ume addressed itself—the Scrolls and the New Testament—which has been the 
catalyst responsible for the wide interest in the Qumran discoveries. It is as a po- 
tential threat to Christianity, its claims and its doctrines that the Scrolls have caught 
the imagination of laymen and clergy. It may also be said that this interest is far more 
intense and widespread in the United States than anywhere else in the world, and 
we all know why that is so. It is due to Edmund Wilson’s article in The New Yorker, 
in 1955, on ‘The Scrolls from the Dead Sea,’ later published in a slightly enlarged 
form as a book which enjoyed a top rating on book lists for quite some time. 
It may be objected that articles published several years ago have become 
outdated because of fresh material coming out constantly from Qumran. 
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To this it may be replied that every effort has been made, particularly in 
the notes, to incorporate new material into the essays with the result that 
the present work fairly represents the state of the question in 1957. More- 
over, while some of the positions taken in the essays are still subject to lively 
debate, the reader will nonetheless find a good many interpretations which 
have now become definitive. In any case, the careful work of men like 
Cullmann, Kuhn, Bo Reicke, Vogt, and Brown, to name only some of the 
contributors, is not easily outdated and is always useful as sound basis for 
the reader’s own approach to the problems involved. 

It is inevitable in such a collection of essays that certain questions and 
texts would be treated by two or more of the contributors. An ingeniously 
constructed index of passages from the Qumran literature and the New 
Testament quickly guides the reader to the positions taken by the various 
scholars. A number of typographical errors should be corrected in the next 
printing of these critical studies whose high quality has put the American 
reader in Professor Stendhal’s debt. 

Weston College. Frepericx L. Moriarty, S.J. 


Curistian THEOLOGY AND Natura Science. Some Questions on their Rela- 
tions. (The Bampton Lectures, 1956.) By E. L. Mascall. New York: The 
Ronald Press Co., 1957. Pp. xxi, 328. $4.50. 

Dr. Mascall, who has previously written a number of highly regarded 
philosophical and theological works, here turns his hand to an analysis of 
the present-day relationships between science and theology. Though an 
Anglican divine, he writes from a distinctly Thomistic point of view. His 
knowledge of science is accurate and up-to-date, the result of a fine back- 
ground in mathematics and physics during his early years at Cambridge and 
a continued interest in science down through the years. This combination of 
the sweet reasonableness of Thomism and a keen understanding of science 
has produced one of the finest books on the science-religion question in 
recent years. 

The author feels, as Newman did, that, while in any epoch there are likely 
to be differences between the current teachings of theology and science which 
are not immediately resolvable, the notion of a fundamental conflict is alto- 
gether baseless. He illustrates this by discussing, inter alia, the nature of 
scientific theories (based in great part on Toulmin and Braithwaite), the 
creation of the universe, determinism and causality, the body-soul relation- 
ship, evolution, and the problem of evil. On all of these Dr. Mascall has 
something significant to say. Thus he points out that arguments for creation, 
and hence for theism, based upon the Second Law of Thermodynamics or the 
recession of the spiral nebulae can at most be secondary to strictly meta- 
physical considerations. In this connection he is critical of Pope Pius XII’s 
emphasis, in his 1951 allocution to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences, on 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics as scientific evidence for the creation of 
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the universe. He is also critical of the present Pontiff’s strictures on poly- 
genism in Humani generis. He feels that this is a question which is primarily 
the concern of biologists, and bears no reference to the theological problem 
of original sin. Though one may disagree with him on some of these points, 
what he says is always perceptive and stimulating, and should encourage more 
fruitful discussion of these problems between theologians and scientists. 

As the subtitle of the book indicates, Mascall has tried to discuss only 
some of the questions on the relations between Christian theology and natural 
science. Though these questions are in general well chosen, it is doubtful 
that they really touch the heart of the science-religion problem as it exists 
today. The basic conflict that keeps so many present-day scientists from 
embracing the Christian faith is at a deeper, psychological, level than any 
mere conflict of facts of science with dogmas of religion. The really important 
problems for such scientists are the relationship of faith and reason, the 
reconciliation of the freedom demanded for scientific progress with the 
dogmatic authority of the Church, the elucidation of the true place of science 
in a full Christian life. What is badly needed for today’s truth-seeking scien- 
tists is a real Christian mystique of science. Dr. Mascall’s background and 
his achievement in this book indicate that he has the qualifications to say 
something quite significant on these topics. It may be regretted that he did 
not choose to do so in this otherwise excellent work. 

Fordham University. Josern F. Muxtican, SJ. 


Curist anp Apam. By Karl Barth. Translated by T. A. Smail. New York: 

Harper and Brothers, 1957. Pp. 96. $2.00. 

In view of the newly aroused interest in the Fifth Chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans because of the interpretation currently espoused by Father S. 
Lyonnet, S.J., of the Pontifical Biblical Institute, any treatment by a recognized 
theologian of that Locus classicus of St. Paul deserves attention. 

In this little book Karl Barth offers a detailed exegesis which must be 
understood in the light of his own theological premises. The Introduction is 
careful to provide us with Barth’s basic starting point. It is that which Barth 
has enunciated in his monumental Church Dogmatics, published in part for 
English readers by Scribners. It may also be found in his shorter Dogmatics 
in Outline (Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1949). “In method and basic theme, 
the Dogmatics is set in opposition to every brand of natural theology whether 
found in Roman Catholic Thomism or modern Protestantism: Barth’s magnum 
opus does not proceed from man’s knowledge of God and does not undertake 
to explain the meaning of the Christian Gospel in the light of man’s religion: 
it avows itself an exposition of God’s disclosure of Himself in Jesus Christ 
and of all that is implied therein for the understanding of man and his cosmos. 
Barth, therefore, does not move upwards from man to God, but downwards 
from God, or rather Christ, to man, and he erects his theology on the doctrinal 
foundations of the Word of God, the Trinity and the Incarnation” (p. 11). 
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With this orientation before him, the Catholic student will be alerted to 
much that sounds familiar in the famous parallelism between Christ and 
Adam. He will know that whatever ambiguity arises has its origin in a 
difference of epistemological approach. For, until we have established the 
validity of any method of arriving at knowledge of God, we have no con- 
sistent measurement of the value of what Romans 5 is teaching us. Scholars 
have already complained of Barth’s failure to come to grips with a conceptual 
formulation of such terms as “truth,” “nature,” “grace,” “salvation,” “identity 
with Christ” and “identity with Adam.” The concept of sin, too, relies on 
Barth’s view of man’s freedom: he denies that free will is intact since the 
Fall of Adam (p. 77). Barth’s conclusions, then, must be evaluated in the 
light of his starting point of faith-knowledge as the accepted tool for an 
understanding of Holy Scripture. 

The introduction to Christ and Adam is written by Wilhelm Pauck, who in 
1931 issued a study of the author (Karl Barth, N. Y., Harper). This assures 
us a sympathetic treatment of Barth’s study and indeed Mr. Pauck does con- 
tribute to our grasp of the work. But even he reserves judgment when he 
admonishes the reader that he “must judge for himself whether Barth has 
rightly read and understood what Paul wrote to the Romans and whether he 
has drawn the right conclusions for a true interpretation of the Christian 
faith” (p. 16). 

What is Barth’s conclusion? We find it summarized on page 89: “Jesus 
Christ is the secret truth about the essential nature of man, and even sinful 
man is still essentially related to him. This is what we have learned from 
Romans 5:12-21.” What that essential relation is Barth elaborates in the last 
ten pages of the book. We must look to Christ for the proper understanding 
not only of what the Christian is, but of what all men are. Now there is a sense 
in which this is profoundly true, because St. Paul does indicate that only in 
the light of what Christ restored to us can we know what man was originally in 
Adam before his fall. This is not, however, to say that all men ever since 
are identified with Christ in the possession of supernatural endowments. At 
most it points up their destiny. 

When he reaches verse 20, Barth offers a curious commentary on the place 
of Israel in the history of man’s defection from God’s original purpose. He 
sees their transgression as a kind of deontological proof for the existence of 
God, a proof once suggested to Frederick the Great. In explanation, a trans- 
lator’s footnote quotes the story: “Frederick the Great once asked his personal 
physician, Zimmermann of Brugg in Aargau, “ ‘Zimmerman, can you name me 
a single proof for the existence of God?’” And Zimmerman replied, “ “Your 
Majesty, the Jews!’” Intrigued by this remark, Barth depicts the history of 
the Jews as a negative proof for the existence of God, one which he finds both 
“genuine and compelling” {p. 69). Here again his analysis shows the recog- 
nized connection between the providential place of the Chosen People and the 
ultimate establishment of the Kingdom of God. But, considered apart from 
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the requirements of strict metaphysical demonstration, this idea lacks force. 
It leaves the reader still facing the problem of dissociating the rhetorical 
and the dramatic from the strictly logical in Barth’s presentation. Until that 
problem is resolved we have only conjecture (as hinted by his editor) to 
enlighten us on how well Barth has probed the eternal designs of the God 
who in Adam gave mankind its destiny and in Christ its Redeemer. 
Fordham University. Pup Hurtey, S.J. 


Tue Lire anp Teacuinc or Jesus Curist Our Lorp. By Jules Lebreton, 
S.J. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. xxxii, 385, 464. $7.00. 


A professor of Sacred Scripture who looked over my shoulder while I was 
reading this book, told me that at one period of his graduate studies Lebre- 
ton’s Life of Christ was read at table at the Pontifical Biblical Institute. This 
action marks an esteem by experts that cannot but serve as a high recommen- 
dation. Lebreton’s Life is prized among the contemporary lives of Christ for 
its clarity of style, its scientific character and the respectful attention it ac- 
cords to conflicting opinion. The work may be relied upon for a sober, ob- 
jective history and interpretation of each point as far as it is known. It takes 
into account the data or archeology to the time of composition. The eight 
hundred and forty-five pages of the two original volumes, which are here 
combined into one, are evidence that this is no “abbreviated” schoolboy biog- 


raphy of our Divine Lord. The author has given himself room and leisure 
in which to explain each incident fully, carefully citing authorities and rea- 
son. The translation is excellent. One is surprised too, in reading Lebreton, 
that the plain, unvarnished historical picture can exert such moving power. 
Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer, S.J. 


Tue Pore Speaks. The Teachings of Pope Pius XII. Compiled and edited 
with the assistance of the Vatican Archives by Michael Chinigo. New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 378. $4.50. 

In the last decade a number of volumes have appeared which presented 
the texts of papal teaching in various genres: compendious volumes of the 
encyclicals of several Popes; the principal encyclicals of one Pontiff; select 
anthologies of papal pronouncements. Dr. Michael Chinigo has introduced 
a fourth kind. While gathering material for a book on the Vatican, he was 
prompted by his wide and constant consultation of the Addresses, Encyclicals, 
and Apostolic Letters of Pius XII to edit this handsome volume which he has 
most appropriately entitled, The Pope Speaks. He has set down norms of 
selectivity for himself which are reasonably justifiable. Unlike most other 
compendiums, Dr. Chinigo has not risked needless repetition of substantially 
the same doctrine on the excuse of importance as if any encyclical were not 
important. Again, where various aspects of a problem were stressed at dif- 
ferent periods, he has excised the pertinent parts out of context and joined 
them into a coherent whole in a single chapter, separating the excerpts by 
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a line of space. This novel and gratifying sort of editing is successfully 
achieved and constitutes Dr. Chinigo’s original contribution. This is no 
scissor-and-paste job. The selections are judiciously made in response to the 
pressing problems of our own times. Both the topical selections and the 
original undertaking of recomposition into an artificial integral whole make 
this volume a most handy auxiliary to the student and lecturer of papal teach- 
ing. With only two exceptions the English translations are wholly the edi- 
tor’s. The translations are happily free from the heaviness which generally 
characterizes compendiums. In the vigor and clarity of style they capture 
the personal individuality of Pope Pius XII. Besides the customary cate- 
gories on the moral problems, obligations and rights of the individual con- 
science, the family, civil society, education, lahor, and capital, there are 
other contemporary questiens to which His Holiness has addressed himself 
with a directness that marks all his pronouncements: The Modern Woman, 
Fashion and Virtue, Man the Machine, Artificial Insemination, Science and 
Religion, The Atomic Age, On the New World Order, International Law, 
The Revision of Treaties, Radio and Television, Erroneous Trends in Mod- 
ern Theology, Technology and Materialism, The European Union. Not only 
does His Holiness submit our outstanding contemporary problems to the 
light of general principles of morality and the data of revelational theology 
but he gives the authoritative and unequivocal answer to the concrete 
problematic. 

The present volume bears favorable comparison with a volume that ap- 
peared with the same title in 1940 by other collators. Twenty-two illustra- 
tions capture with spontaneous candor and cordial sense of human imme- 
diacy Pope Pius XII in audience. This volume is a Thomas More Book Club 
selection. 

Fordham University. Joseru F. Costanzo, SJ. 
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